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HE present Government conipletes its first year of 
office this week. On the whole it can claim to have 
justified itself. It inherited difficulties some of which 
were inevitable, but some gratuitous. Financial prob- 
lems had to be grappled with vigorously, and they have been. 
The present financial Situation is very far from reassuring, 
but it is immensely better than it was a year ago, when the 
country was quite definitely on the verge of bankruptcy. Part 
of the improvement is due to a turn for the better in the terms 
of trade, part of it to the stern measures Mr. Butler . has 
imposed. But the difference between expansion of exports 
all round and contraction of imports all round is fundamental. 
The latter expedient is a barren business. In other fields the 
Government has done well. At the Foreign Office Mr. Eden 
is showing himself so completely indispensable that a change of 
Government would be something to regard with the gravest 
apprehension on that ground alone. Mr. Macmillan has 
$timulated house-building remarkably, and at the Ministry of 
Food Major Lloyd-George need not, to put it mildly, fear com- 
parison with his Labour predecessor. And the value to their 
party and the country of Ministers like Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Alexander, to say nothing of the Prime Minister himself, 
on whose mental and physical vigour age seems incapable of 
making any impression, is far greater than attached to their 
opposite numbers in the Labour Government. Sir Walter 
Monckton has succeeded quite beyond expectations at the 
Ministry of Labour, but in that post no man can be called 
happy till he is (officially) dead. Altogether there is no case 
at present for a change of rulers. The coming by-élections, 
particularly at High Wycombe, will cast some light on the 
country’s views on that. But the Government’s ee, 
though narrow, is enough to withstand one or two reverses 


Sudanese Solution? 


Optimistic suggestions that a solution of the Sudanese 
problem may be. just round the corner have been coming 
out of Cairo. It would be comforting to believe them, but 
at the moment the evidence in support of optimism is based 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 


more on the setting in which differences of opinion are being 
aired than on obvious changes of opinion among any of 
the parties concerned. - After explaining their views in 
London, the leaders of the most important Sudanese parties 
have moved to Cairo, where discussions are being continued 
with the Egyptians. It is certainly a sign of better things that 
Sayed Sir Abdul Rahman el-Mahdi, the leader of the Umma 
Party, which stands for complete independence for the Sudan, 
has not only visited Cairo in person but has been received 
with the dignity due to his stature in Sudanese politics: in the 
days of the Wafd Government he was the cartoonists’ butt, 
always represented as a lackey of British policies. If some 
agreement is thrashed out between the three capitals— 
Khartoum, London and Cairo—it looks as though this would 
have to be on the basis of elections being held before the 
end of the year, which they can be now that the Governor- 
General has been authorised to proclaim the new constitution, 
with at the same time the fixing of some date by which the 
forms of self-government would have to be completed. The 
Egyptians would agree to drop their demand that all foreign 
officials and troops should be withdrawn before the elections, 
and would agree to an international commission, on which both 
they and the British would be represented, to supervise the 
elections. But time is short if this compromise is to be put 
into effect. 


Ups and Downs in Indo-China 


A rigid censorship makes it difficult to assess the gravity 
of the reverses suffered by French Union forces in the Thai 
territory to the northwest of Hanoi. The post of Nghia-lo, 
held by roughly half a battalion of Thai tribesmen under French 
officers, has been quickly captured by Viet-minh forces, 
and various smaller outposts in the adjacent mountains have 
been abandoned because of a consequent threat to their com- 
munications. These operations represent a clear success for 
the rebels; whether it is one which they will be able to exploit 
seems doubtful, for they can count on little or no support from 
the Thais and there is no reason to doubt the strength of the 
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main French defences covering the Delta. Although, in the 
bitter, costly and seemingly endless campaigns in Indo-China, 
disturbing incidents recur from time to time, it should not 
be overlooked that the French and their Viet-namese allies 
have latterly made continuous and encouraging progress. In 
Tonking, Annam and Cochin China important military gains 
have been consolidated; the flow of arms and equipment from 
America is now well under weigh; and more than a quarter of 
a million men of the various Associated States, many of them 
under officers of their own race, are fighting alongside the units 
which can be so ill spared from Metropolitan France. In the 
last four years the number of French officials in the whole 
territory has been reduced by about eighty per cent., their 
places being taken by indigenes; and rehabilitation teams, 
following in the wake of the armies, are having a marked effect 
on civilian morale and well-being. Viet-minh stock is 
credibly said to be falling in the rural areas, where the inhabi- 
tants are getting very little in return for the taxes which their 
liberators exact from them. There may—there almost 
certainly will—be more bad news from Indo-China; but the 
background to that news is less ominous than it was a couple 


of years ago. 


French Doubts 


The best feature of the proposal for a European Defence 
Community has always seemed to be that such an organi- 
sation could effect a fusion of two fundamental aims in 
the European situation at this time—defence and unity. 
E.D.C. seemed to be the best device so far proposed for secur- 
ing the use of German forces in the defence of the West while 
maintaining the drive towards unity which has been such a 
notable and heartening force among the West European nations 
in recent years. Consequently the sudden outburst in France last 
week-end of political opposition to ratification of the E.D.C. 
Treaty shook some international hopes as well as the domestic 
position of M. Pinay’s Government. Opposition was not unex- 
pected. But hope of ratification had survived. Yet the sort 
of passion that crept into M. Herriot’s speech to the Congress 
of the Radical Party last Saturday expressed something much 
deeper than a passing doubt about a particular Treaty. It was 
an upsurge of deep misgiving about the ability of France, 
saddled as she is with the long-drawn-out war in Indo-China, 
to maintain even that controlled parity with Germany which 
E.D.C. is meant to achieve. Such feelings are all too easily 
linked with the old fear and dislike of Germany which is given 
free play among the Gaullists. Nor is it easily possible to 
provide an easy antidote for the poison. Neither the quick 
achievement of a European Political Community, now being 
sought by a committee of the Coal and Steel pool, nor a new 
injection of American aid can put the matter right. An article 
from Paris on a later page points out that M. Pinay and M. 
Schuman must now create new circumstances, not merely 
advance arguments. It is a formidable task. If M. Pinay’s 
Government performs it and survives then it will indeed be 
outstanding among post-war Governments. And, incidentally, 
if the circumstances are created in which the E.D.C. Treaty 
can be ratified by France, the day when the British Govern- 
ment might become more closely associated with the European 
army may have come sensibly nearer. But at the moment it 
appears more unsafe than ever to modify the N.A.T.O. arrange- 
ments for the sake of the still non-existent E.D.C. 


The United Nations Waits 


The United Nations Assembly, while waiting for Mr. Eden 
and M. Schuman, who are waiting for the United States 
elections, has made a lethargic beginning. Nothing impressive 
has been said in the general debate in the Assembly, but the 
rejection of the Russian proposal that Communist delegates 
from North Korea should be brought to New York to give 
evidence about germ warfare, and the adoption of a counter- 
proposal (opposed by the Russian d/oc) for the appointment 
of an impartial commission to examine the allegations, suggest 


the possibility that the mass of vague charges that have been 
bandied about by the Communists for the last few months ma 

be effectively probed. But it is not much more than a possi- 
bility, and however conclusively the charges were refuted it 
is unlikely that the Communists would desist from them. Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd’s protest against the use of the Assembly platform 
for “ poisonous propaganda speeches ” was abundantly justified, 
but quite futile. M. Vyshinsky and M. Gromyko. have again 
demonstrated in the past week, as so often before, that they 
have no idea of using it for anything else. One question can- 
vassed in the Trusteeship Committee—the right of the United 
Nations to discuss such questions as South African racial 
policy and the relations between France and Tunisia— 
public opinion persists seriously misunderstanding. The United 


~ Nations Charter is an international treaty, and as such must 


be strictly observed. All its signatories agreed, among other 
things, to the provision, in its second Article, that “ nothing 
contained in the present Charter shall authorise the United 
Nations to intervene in matters which are essentially within the 
jurisdiction of any State.” Various States, including perhaps 
Great Britain, would not have signed the Charter at all if that 
stipulation had not been included. It has been includéd, and 
any State is fully entitled to invoke it. 


Italian Electoral Reform 


The Christian Democrats of Italy and their allies are 
seeking (in their own interests, it is true, but also for 
the sake of ensuring stability of government) to avert the 
paralysing dangers of proportional representation with the 
proposal that a party—or group of parties in a single list— 
should be allotted almost two-thirds of the seats in the 
Chamber if it gains more than fifty per cent. of the votes. 
This is the system under which the general election will almost 
certainly be held next year. Certainly the Bill will be opposed 
strenuously by the Opposition parties, but the probable, and 
minor, modifications likely to be allowed will be made not 
to please them but to meet the objections of the smaller parties 
which do not support the Government but yet have given their 
support to neither the right nor the left blocs of the Opposition. 
By this means, which die-hard supposters of the principle of 
Strict proportional representation can scarcely approve, the 
Christian Democrats and their allies—the Liberals, the Demo- 
cratic Socialists and the Republicans—are ensuring that they 
will not lose control as a result of any decline in popularity 
that may reveal itself in the results ‘of the election next year. 
Proportional representation was strictly applied in the election 
of 1948, and the Christian Democrats had a clear majority over 
all other parties combined, but they do not expect such 
straightforward victory next year. It is the parties of the 
extreme right—the Fascists and the Monarchists—which are 
likely to benefit from this, not the Communists. Still, if the 
Bill goes through, Signor De Gasperi may be sure of another 
five years. The aim of the Bill, he has explained, is to allow 
a group which has gained the majority “to reinforce its 
majority margin to the extent necessary to enable it to work 
usefully in Parliament and in the Government.” 


Mr. Shinwell’s Private War 


There is one grain of sense in the campaign which Mr. 
Emanuel Shinwell is conducting for the reduction of the period 
of conscription. Mr. Shinwell is right in saying that, since 
production accounts for-only one-third of the rearmament 
programme, while two-thirds go to pay, house, feed and trans- 
port the forces, the Bevanites are mistaken to concentrate only 
on reductions on the production side. The point is academic, 
since no heavy reduction is sought either by the Government 
or (according to the Morecambe resolution) by the Labour 
Party as a whole. But within the limited and unreal field 
which he has chosen for his battle-ground Mr. Shinwell is 
right. Nobody knows just what sort of satisfaction he gets 
out of that. For the one thing that is quite certain is that 
we must keep faith with N.A.T.O. by providing our required 
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quota of troops. The Minister of Defence has said that there is 
not the slightest chance that the period of military service 
could or should be reduced in the foreseeable future. Mr. 
Shinwell stands no chance whatever of getting the independent 
and non-military enquiry into conscription which he is now 
asking for. Even if he were to succeed in converting the 
Bevanites to his point of view, it is most unlikely that they 
would swallow Mr. Shinwell—their old enemy—as well as his 
policy. And in any case Mr. Bevan, in his mysterious way, 
1s saying very little about his anti-rearmament policy since that 
policy was rejected at Morecambe. Perhaps it is simply that 
Mr. Shinwell loves a fight. He always did. It is a pity. For 
he never did better than in the fleeting period when, as Minister 
of Defence, he seemed to have grasped at last that 
statesmanship and a love of fighting are not the same thing. 


After the Rail Smash 


Exhaustive as the enquiry into the Wealdstone railway 
disaster has so far been, nothing has happened to allay the 
grave disquiet which the travelling public must still feel. The 
evidence of all the witnesses was admirably given, but in spite 
of everything it is unlikely, as Col. G. R. S. Wilson, who was 
conducting the enquiry, said, that the reason why the Perth 
express ran at a high speed past signals at caution and danger 
will ever be known. The conclusion that, since there was no 
evidence of the failure of any signalling apparatus, there must 
have been a human failure, and that on the part of the driver 
of the express, is very hard to resist. But no one would 
willingly condemn a dead man, unable to speak for himself, 
and there could be nothing to gain by doing it. The real 
question is whether the accident would have happened if the 
safety devices on which the Great Western Railway relied for 
forty years had been in operation here. They were not. They 
had not been adopted by the other great railway companies 
before nationalisation, and they have not been extended beyond 
the Western Region system since. No blame for that neces- 
sarily attaches to anyone. What the L.M.S. and North Eastern 
and Southern did and did not do is past history now, and, as 
Col. Wilson observed, the question whether the Railway Execu- 
tive should have done more than they have done in the past 
four years in the way of developing automatic safety devices 
is one that must be examined but must not be prejudged. It 
is realised that to fit new devices on locomotives all over the 
British railway system is too formidable a business to be carried 
out till the devices have given proved satisfaction. But it is 
essential that experiments be accelerated and intensified—as 
there is some sign that they are being. 


The Iceland Fishery Trouble 


When the International Court of Justice decided last Decem- 
ber that Norway was entitled to fix a four-mile limit, instead 
of the generally-accepted three-mile limit, for territorial waters, 
it was certain that trouble would arise elsewhere. Iceland, with 
its great reliance on the fishing-trade, was the-obvious place. 
Hence the difficulties that are now clouding our relations with 
an essentially friendly little country. Iceland, like Norway, has 
not merely extended the limits to four miles from the coast-line 
(however it curves) but to four miles from a line drawn across 
bays from headland to headland. British trawler-owners, in 
resentment at their exclusion from part of their customary 
fishing-grounds, are preventing Icelandic trawlers from landing 
their catch at Hull and Grimsby, as they normally do. Now the 
matter is being argued between Government and Government, 
and meanwhile British markets will be short of fish and the 
price will naturally rise. The value to us of the Icelandic 
catches is not to be denied. At the same time the Icelanders 
could not easily switch to other markets. Great Britain, when 
bowing to the decision. of the International Court in the Nor- 
wegian case, made it clear that it would not accept it as a 
precedent. But if Iceland does the conflict remains unresolved. 
Discontents must not be allowed to grow to animosities. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 

HIS has been a restless week in Parliament. Members 

of both Houses, fretted perhaps by the continuation in 

force of the £25 travel allowance, seem to have been 
under special compulsion to assist in one of those endless world 
surveys which Foreign Secretaries make from time to time, 
and Parliament has been concerned with events in the Sudan, 
Australia, Kenya and the N.A.T.O. countries. This restless- 
ness promised to culminate in one of the most jumbled 
Thursdays of recent times. At the best of times Thursdays 
are thg climax of the Parliamentary week. Next week’s busi- 
ness is announced and members think of packing their. bags 
for the week-end. This Thursday was, in addition, set aside 
for Mr. Attlee’s demand for his party’s confidence, for Govern- 
ment statements on Britain’s atomic explosion in Australia, 
for the debate on the Government’s iron and steel policy, and 
for Mr. Stephen Davies’s attempt to investigate the charge that 
germ warfare had been used by the United Nations in Korea. 

*K * OK bd 


Opinion within the Parliamentary Labour Party has been 
hardening this week in favour of Mr. Attlee’s demands that 
there shall be no rival meeting to challenge the authority of 
the Parliamentary party, and that personal abuse shall cease 
on both sides. As the meeting of the party drew nearer the 
attitude of Labour Members could best be indicated by saying 
that they hardly discussed the possibility of Mr. Attlee’s defeat. 
His defeat would in fact produce an immediate and funda- 
mental cleavage throughout the whole Labour movement. How 
little is known of this man. While Parliament has been gossip- 
ping about his troubles, while the Bevanites have been holding 
their first open meeting, which attracted only three or four 
outsiders, Mr. Attlee has been making a speech in Italian in 
Milan and has gaily agreed to go to Rangoon in January on 
behalf of the Socialist International. This suggests a man 
of assurance and detachment, and the impression is deepened 
by the Government’s report on the atomic explosion» This was 
really Mr. Attlee’s explosion. His Government laid the plans 
for it, and Mr. Attlee bore with apparent indifference the 
complaints of Mr. Churchill, when Leader of the Opposition, 
that not only had the war-time atomic agreement with America 
and Canada been ended, but that Britain was without a bomb 
of her own. 

* * * * 

In its wanderings round the world Parliament paid two 
inconclusive visits. The stern news from Kenya, where troops 
have been called in to maintain order following the arrest of 
Mau Mau leaders, was received quietly in both Houses. Yet 


« the restoration of public order is only a stage in what may be 


a long and arduous journey; Mr. James Griffiths urged the 
Government not to delay the appointment of the Royal Com- 
mission on Kenya’s economic problems. Meanwhile Mr. 
Lyttelton’s announcement of his projected visit to Kenya 


evoked general approval. 
* * * * 


The Visiting Forces Bill, which reached the Commons from 
the Lords last week, is one part only of a wider problem. 
The Bill is intended to assist the establishment of a common 
system of practice in dealing with offences committed by 
members of the forces of any N.A.T.O. country who may be 
visiting another N.A.T.O. country. It involves the permanent 
surrender by the public here of some of their rights to trial 
under the English law. Labour did not oppose the second 
reading, but argued strongly that such a surrender would only 
be justified when other countries made reciprocal arrangements. 

* * 


Home affairs have lightened the week’s business. Lord Lucas 
of Chilworth asked the Tory peers on Tuesday, with suitable 
delicacy, what they thought of the bathroom accommodation 
at Scarborough. And the emergence in Parliament of the 
patriotic prune should be recorded. It costs three times as 
much as the imported variety. To buy British in such 
circumstances is something of a strain. ail 
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determination behind the official measures to deal with 
the Mau Mau threat in Kenya. The declaration of a 
State of emergency, the drafting in of a battalion of British 
troops, the round-up of suspects leading to 104 arrests, and 
the announcement that the Colonial Secretary will go to Kenya 
to see for himself what is happening—all these are signs that 
the official mind is made up. Mau Mau is to be root@@ out 
without delay, if possible before its destructive and murderous 
activities spread and intensify any further. Only three questions 
remain outstanding. Why was not action on the present scale 
taken earlier? What are the real and fundamental causes 
of unrest among the Kenya Africans? And are the disturbances, 
caused by one secret society, largely recruited from the single 
tribe of the Kikuyu, and the measures taken to suppress that 
society bound to have serious repercussicns outside Kenya 
and throughout Africa ? Each of these questions admits of a 
reasonably clear answer. 
In the nature of the case it simply was not possible to launch 
a full-scale sweep against Mau Mau until it had come well 
into the open. It is a secret society and its secrecy is very 
difficult to break. The Mau Mau movement has been very 
skilfully built up and organised. Full use has been made of 
the native’s fear of the effects upon himself and his family of 
the breaking of the oath binding him to secrecy. As a result 
of the fact that every Mau Mau adherent has taken such an 
oath, calling upon himself dire consequences from the unseen 
world should he break it—even though many have taken it 
with extreme reluctance—the real leaders have been safe from 
the denunciation which would make it possible to bring a 
valid charge against them in the constitutional courts of the 
country. In addition, the effective intelligence service of the 
Mau Mau has made it possible for them to discover anyone 
who had dared to make a statement against the leaders, so 
that again and again, when the police have thought that they 
had a case that would stand up in court, the potential witnesses 
have altered their evidence under Mau Mau pressure or simply 
“disappeared.” In such circumstances the authorities were 
themselves the prisoners of the laws of evidence, which bind 
the courts to protect the innocent even if the guilty may some- 
times be left with their freedom. Nothing but the declaration 
of a state of emergency and the use of the extraordinary powers 
that go with it could effectively remove the real leaders, and 
those powers were too sweeping to be taken up lightly. Many 
settlers have said emphatically that they knew what was 
coming—that the slaughter of cattle would be followed by the 
murder of human beings. A letter from Kenya, saying just 
that, was published in the Spectator two weeks ago. But the 
secrecy of Mau Mau and the need to respect the ordinary 
process of law meant that there was a line which the criminals 
themselves had to cross before the authorities could act. As 
soon as they crossed it the state of emergency was declared. 
Just how far, if at all, the authorities have been influenced 
in the direction of delay by the extraordinary outside interest 
in African affairs which has grown up in the past ten years 
or so it is impossible to say. They should not have been con- 
sciously influenced by anything other than the law and the 
facts of this single and local case, and in all probability they 
were not. But it would be idle to pretend that outside interests 
have not had influence. Much of the outside interest in Africa 
is completely healthy and disinterested. Some of it is woolly, 
or prompted by ulterior political aims, or downright mis- 
chievous.. Most of it is ill-informed. The total effect is to 
turn a powerful light on the authorities on the spot, which is 


[ee is no longer any question about the weight and 


not bad in itself but which may, as in cases like the present, 
unconsciously influence them in the direction of caution and 
delay when what is needed is action. It is essential that the 
Kenya Government should not be hampered at this dangerous 
moment. The men on the spot know that the Mau Mau 
trouble is of a local and exceptional nature and that it should 
be settled almost entirely within the borders of Kenya. It should 
not, in the nature of the case, set up a chain reaction through- 
out Africa. 

The root of the trouble among the Kikuyu is a fifty-year-old 
land dispute. In 1902 certain land purchases in Kiambu, one of 
the three main divisions of the Kikuyu country, were made, in 
good faith, by Europeans. The purchasers believed those who 
sold the land to be the real owners, and therefore fully entitled 
to sell if they wished. But in some cases the “ seilers ” were 
merely tenants, who accepted the money in the absence of the 
real owners, and in others the actual owners were under the 
impression that they were, on the basis of native custom, 
merely alienating temporary “ right of use,” and not the actual 
ownership of the land itself. At that time the full disastrous 
effects of this misunderstanding between the parties to the 
transactions did not appear, for much of the land was 
depopulated and practically derelict as the result of a series 
of natural disasters—trinderpest, locust, smallpox, drought and 
famine. But when the original landowning families began to 
move back from the other divisions of the Kikuyu country, 
where many of them had taken refuge, they found that the 
European farmers, in perfectly good faith, regarded the 
alienated land as their own. Since then the trouble has 
smouldered on. In 1921 and 1922 came the first serious move- 
ment by the Kikuyu to get matters put right. The Kikuyu 
Central Association was founded. But by 1941 it was con- 
cerned with the administration of illegal oaths and had taken on 
an anti-British character, which could not be tolerated in war- 
time. It was therefore banned. There remained a residue of 
members of what had formerly been landowning families who 
were still without land which they could call their own. These 
people and their many sympathisers have provided the mass 
of disgruntled humanity on which agitators have been able 
to work. 

Such agitators and certain political leaders have seized on 
dissatisfaction and used it for their purposes, instead of trying 
to remove the ignorance which was a main cause of it. 
Even so, as long as they worked along lines which were not 
contrary to native law and custom, they had the sympathy of 
the vast mass of the Kikuyu tribe. But when the Mau Mau 
organisation started, and when the practice of oath-taking was 
modified in several serious ways, even including administration 
by force to women and children, there was a reaction among 
the saner Kikuyu. There were big anti-Mau Mau ceremonies 
in Nyeri, Fort Hall and Kiambu earlier this year. And it was 
this growing activity among the vast majority of the Kikuyu that 
recently forced the Mau Mau into the open and brought matters 
to a head. . 

In itself Mau Mau is so clearly a criminal conspiracy, not 
only against Europeans but against all Africans who stand in 
its way and against native law and custom itself, that it can 
have no genuine and civilised outside supporters. Even the 
Communists are refraining from suggesting that this vile rever- 
sion to savagery is to be defended. But they are already doing 
the next worst thing. They are representing the drive against 
Mau Mau as a blind for an attack on the trade-union and 
democratic organisations of the African people in Kenya. This 
is exactly the kind of propaganda that can extend the trouble 
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to any other African countries where “sympathetic” move- 
ments might be whipped up. But, it must be repeated, the 
Mau Mau trouble is in itself of local and limited importance. 
It cannot even be identified with a spontaneous reaction against 
the boredom of civilisation which many Africans can still 
compare with the excitements of an earlier time. That is 
merely a feeling that its leaders are able to exploit. As to the 
real grievances as have made the soil fertile for the Mau Mau 
—wage grievances, land disputes, urban overcrowding among 
Africans—they are issues on which, by consent of all parties, 


‘ 


a new attack must be made once quiet has been restored. The 
immediate effect of the recent outburst has been to hamper and 
delay these necessary reforms. There is not the slightest reason 
to believe that the Mau Mau leaders care how long the reforms 
are delayed, or how far the Kikuyu sink back into savagery, 
so long as their own ends are achieved. It is therefore essential 
first of all that the counter-attack which has now begun shall 
be pressed home. It is equally important that no outside interest 
shall be allowed either to foment and extend the trouble 
or interfere with the remedy. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


in workers with the hand—the hand that taps the type- 

writer or drives the pen. Quite apart from Mr. Bevan’s 
wife and her colleagues on the accredited Bevanite organ, Mr. 
R. H. S. Crossman, M.P., one of the two newly-elected members 
of the Labour Party Executive, is Assistant Editor of the 
New Statesman and author of a weekly column in the Sunday 
Pictorial. Mr. John Freeman, M.P., who resigned office in 
the last Labour Government at the same time as Mr. Bevan 
and Mr. Harold Wilson, is a member of the staff of the New 
Statesman. Mr. Tom Driberg, M.P., is author of a weekly 
column in Reynolds News. These are all papers supporting 
the Labour Party. Through them Bevanite writers have an 
invaluable opportunity of making converts in the camp that 
matters. The Conservative and Liberal camps, and the Con- 
servative and Liberal Press, for this purpose matter not at all. 
Mr. Attlee and his friends can hardly feel that defence by the 
Daily Herald effectively neutralises concentrated attack from 
these various quarters. The Daily Worker, moreover, for what 


it may be worth, dislikes Bevan less. than it dislikes Attlee. 
* * * * 


¢" OMMENT has been made on the strength of the Bevanites 


Mr. John Braithwaite is a popular and efficient chairman 
of the London Stock Exchange, but he has not—assuming the 
remarks attributed to him in a New York message to be 
authentic—tealised how unwise it is for an Englishman to 
intrude into American politics. He appears to have said that 
he spoke for the whole of England—except perhaps some 
Socialists—in declaring “ We like Ike,” and to have added that 
“the English are predominantly pro-Ike.” Even if that were 
so it is highly important not to say so. And I do not for a 
moment believe it is so. Mr. Henry Ford, on returning to 
his own country from Europe, said he was astonished to 
find what numbers of people in Britain and France favoured 
Stevenson. Large numbers of people undoubiedly do. While 
recognising that the question whom America elects is 
America’s business and no one else’s, they feel that on the 
campaign speeches Governor Stevenson has shown himself 
the better man, and their fears that an outstanding soldier 
might find himself at sea in politics seem to be confirmed. 
But that does not make them “pro” anyone. It is not their 
business to be. 

* * * 

When John (Viscount) Morley was alive—he died in 
1923—there was considerable mystery about his wife, and 
a good deal of doubt as to whether he was in fact married. 
Mrs. Morley never appeared in public. A Liberal official 
who had to arrange many formal functions consulted a 
Cabinet Minister as to whether he should put “and Mrs.” on 
Morley’s invitations. “Oh no,” he was told, “we always 
treat him as a bachelor.” John Burns, who frequently visited 
Morley at Wimbledon, assured me that he certainly was 
married, and that his wife was “ a very nice woman.” Actually 
I happened to be one of a small number of people who knew 
the facts, but Mr. J. W. Robertson Scott is probably right in 
saying that the story had not appeared in print till he told it in 
his book The Life and Death of a Newspaper, published this 
week. As he says, both Morley and Lady Morley have now 
been dead thirty years, and in any case the story is all to 
Moriley’s credit. A young woman with whom he had con- 


tracted a completely honourable friendship came to his rooms 
late one night and said she could bear her husband's brutality 
no longer and had left him without a penny in her pocket. 
Morley kept her for the night, sleeping himself in his sitting- 
room. In the morning he said that, even so, he had compromised 
her and would marry her if she could secure a divorce. She 
could not, and she and Morley lived together till her husband 
died. Then they married. Some years later one of her sons 
by the former marriage forged Morley’s name for a large sum 
and was sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude. Morley 
supported his wife and children till the day of his release. 
Such are the facts as Robertson Scott recounts them, which is 
substantially as I remember them myself. 
* * * * 

Mr. Butler relents and does not relent. The Tate Gallery 
regains the two or three attendants it was required to dismiss 
in the interests of economy—surely a shabby kind of economy 
—but the English traveller abroad is still restricted to £25 a 
year, though his children over 12 will in future get the adult 
allowance. It is no use rebelling against every hardship, but 
national prestige is very genuinely involved here, quite apart 
from the obvious desirability of Britons seizing every 
possible opportunity of meeting citizens of other countries. 
It is no doubt not impossible to get a kind of continental 
holiday on £25, but the Englishman who can buy nothing in 
the shops and must save every franc on what he eats and 
drinks is becoming a bye-word—a kind of poor relation who 
is pitied rather than respected. Not atyall a good thing. 

* * * * 


The death this week of Theodore Taylor, of Batley, at 
the age of 102 will be noted with interest as well as regret 
by those who remember the article he contributed to the 
Spectator two years ago in the week of his hundredth birthday, 
recording some of the lessons he had learned in his astonish- 
ingly long life. Some will recall him primarily as a pioneer 
in the profit-sharing movement, others as an active Liberal 
Member of Parliament, others as a staunch Congregationalist 
—and, more comprehensively, as a typical hard-headed and 
human Yorkshireman. I first met him in the early part of the 
century in connection with the anti-opium movement, which he 
saw carried to success, largely through his own efforts, through 
abolition of the Indian export-trade in the drug. It was 
characteristic of him that some correspondence I had with 
him about the birthday article I have mentioned consisted of 
dictated typescript on my side, and on his of bold handwritten 
letters in which every word was legible. 

« * * * 

Two Westminster M.P.s, both Conservatives, are at 
variance over the advertisements in Trafalgar Square. It 
will be objected that there are not two M.P.s for Westminster. 
Strictly speaking there are not. But Sir Harold Webbe, who 
wants to keep the lights, sits for the Cities of London and 
Westminster, and Sir Edward Keeling, who sits for Twicken- 
ham, and (very rightly in my view) worked for the abolition 
of the garish advertisements, is a former Mayor of 
Westminster. Would the advocates of the lights like to see 
them on the north side of the square, occupied by the National 
Gallery, the west and the east? If not, why on the south ? 
Are the other three sides “ dreary ” at night ? JANUS 
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Sermons Right and Wrong 


Tue adjudicators, Canon Edward Carpenter, of Westminster 
Abbey, Dr. S. M. Berry, Secretary of the International Con- 
gregational Council, and the Editor of the Spectator, have now 
considered the papers submitted on the two subjects of the 
message the man in the pulpit has to give, and the sermon the 
man (or woman) in the pew wants to hear. The identity of 
the verdicts given by each of the three judges independently 
was notable. After the entries had been thinned down to 
between twenty and thirty in each category, and denoted by 
numbers, each judge put in a list of the half-dozen numbers he 
had selected. Out of these three in each category were found 
to figure in all three lists, and the judges were unanimous in 
awarding the first prize in the “man in the pew” category 
to a woman in the pew, whose paper appears below. 
The prizes have been awarded as follows: 
Catecory I: First prize to Canon S. P. Kerr, Cathe- 
dral Rectory, Lisburn, N. Ireland, whose contribution 
will be published next week. 


Second prizes to the Rev. E. W. Pricg Evans, Crane Street 
Baptist Church, Pontypool; the Rev. S. H. Cooke, The 
Rectory, Keinton Mandeville, Somerset. 

CaTecory II: First prize to Mary B. Bruce, 21 College 
Street, Buckhaven, Fifeshire. 

Second prizes to Humphrey Baker, Pitlands, Salcombe 
Hill, Sidmouth; C. L. Jacques, 64 Queen Elizabeth’s Drive, 
Southgate, N.14. 

Uncovenanted awards are being made to the writer of 
one paper which would almost certainly have received a 
prize but for the fact that his contribution was so far over the 
stipulated length as to give him an undue advantage over other 
competitors, and to a schoolgirl of seventeen, Elizabeth 
Hutchinson, of Polam Hall School, Darlington, of whose paper 
all the judges thought highly, though it did not gain a place 
in the first three. Many papers which did not secure an award 
closely approximated in merit to those which did. Inclusion 
unfortunately involves exclusion. 


What I Expect From A Sermon 


By MARY B. BRUCE 


S a Scot, I was brought up in the belief that I went 
to church in order to listen to a text and a sermon. After 
the service was over, no one ever asked what hymns 

we had sung. The inevitable question was: “ What was the 
minister on today?” The singing and praying and reading 
were, I understood, the garnishings; the sermon was the solid 
meat. It was a distorted viqw, and I set it down because I am 
trying now not to write in that spirit. A sermon cannot be 
judged as a detached or isolated utterance; it is part of an act 
of worship. And the loudest critics of sermons, be it noted, are 
those who hear fewest. 

It is addressed to a special audience—a congregation. We are 
rich and poor, old and young, cultured and barely literate, 
a cross-section of the neighbourhood or parish, but we do 
possess a unity. We are (however fitfully and inadequately) 
“believers.” It is clear at a glance that we lack the white-hot 
fervour of first-century Christians. But neither are we specu- 
lative Athenians on Areopagus. Habit or convention or 
conviction has brought us to church, and we want our shaky 
faith made stronger. What is preached must be relevant to 
us. It is no use denouncing us as atheists or scolding us for 
neglecting the ordinances of worship. These things need to 
be said to the people outside. Our need is different. We may 
sing of ourselves as “ soldiers of Christ,” but we are in fact 
rather inadequate volunteers, not quite sure that we ever want 
to see active service, and yet concerned about doing our bit. 
“ Lord, we believe: help Thou our unbelief” is probably our 
most fervent prayer, and we look to the pulpit for strengthening. 

A sermon, too, must depend on the situation in which we find 
ourselves. The preaching of the first century had an intense 
fervour—partly because its hearers believed the Day of Judge- 
ment to be at hand. Richard Baxter tried to preach “as a 
dying man to dying men.” It is an arresting phrase that reveals 
a desperate urgency, which few of us feel. “We walk by 
faith as strangers here, but Christ shall call us home ”—so 
runs the seventeenth-century paraphrase. We had better be 
honest and admit that the twentieth century finds us very much 
at home in this world. That confession is perhaps a measure of 
our paganism and materialism, and perhaps it is Baxter we 
need. At any rate our preacher must get it-across to us that 
we are citizens of two worlds, a temporal and a spiritual. Ser- 
mons that are “ this-worldly ” rapidly degenerate into social 
ethics. Sermons that are completely “ other-worldly” we 
should probably denounce as unpractical.. But we have a 
desperate need—to live in this world as part of a Christian 
pilgrimage, and we must be taught to “ redeem the time.” 


Ours is an age of specialists; yet it is odd how we ignore 
them. Give a man sufficient fame, and we accept what he 
says on any subject. Truth sits upon the lips of film-stars, 
footballers and physicists, and we are credulous. Now the 
clergy are specialists in theology. We should therefore expect, 
first and foremost, theology from them. Many sermons con- 
tain far too little theological backbone. A demand for more 
theology is not a demand for fundamentalism. But a Church 
is meaningless without a creed, and for years the Reformed 
Church has soft-pedalled dogmas. Daily we-are blown about 
with every wind of doctrine—mostly pagan doctrine. The 
current jargon of much (not all) psychology, educational 
theory, politics, economics and ethics is,"however plausible, a 
hotchpotch of Christian and anti-Christian ideas; and we can- 
not achieve a wholeness of outlook without a firmer grounding 
in dogma. We suffer from a fatal facility today for belonging 
to “camps ”—either Christian or Communist—and from a lot 
of muddled thinking that makes us assume that if we are 
not Communist we must be Christian. Against such evils (of 
our own thinking) the good sermon will protect us. 

But a mere peppering of theological terms will not suffice. 
These terms must be related to our own condition. Preaching 
about the atonement must obviously first place its theme 
against a background of Jewish thought, but it cannot leave it 
there. The theme must be worked out in relation to this 
century’s needs. Has “salvation” a meaning for us? Too 
often it has been made to sound like part of the “ bank where 
anyone can be insured . . . against the undiscovered risks of 
the hereafter.” (I quote Maritain.) We need it interpreted 
in terms of our own neuroses and split personalities. What do 
we understand by “ grace”? I know nothing more arid and 
chilling than the kind of sermon which bandies these words 
about as things we have got to believe in, without our realising 
in the slightest why and how they apply to us. 

This is beginning to sound as if the sermon must bring in 
politics. Yes, I suppose it must. This does not mean—Heaven 
forbid !—that we should expect a sermon to support or attack 
the party line. What is needed is something much deeper— 
the application of Christian doctrine to the contemporary situ- 
ation. If this merely results in a diatribe against “ godless 
Communists,” we are no better off. The attack must be 
directed against ourselves and our own society—so that we 
may see and repair the weaknesses that have left us so exposed 
to the totalitarianism of the day. There are countless prob- 
lems—from colour bars to napalm bombs—where we expect 
the Church to speak out, and to shed light. 
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To shed light, because ours is a journey through darkness. 
I have demanded more dogma, yet I dread the word “ dog- 
matic.” Nothing alienates me more than the preaching of the 
man who “knows all the answers.” “ Behold, I shew you a 
mystery,” wrote the Apostle. Religion is a mystery, and we 
cannot hope for more than partial illumination along our road. 
Newman humbly asked for no more. But we all know the 
preacher who makes us feel that he has reduced all the mysteries 
of the faith to the compass and compactness of a local railway 
time-table. Humility is a great Christian virtue, and it does 
not mean either diffidence or timidity. The preacher must pro- 
claim to us the words of Christ—*I am the way, the truth, 
the life ”—but he must remember that he too is a traveller. 

The last word, though, is with the preacher. I have accused 
him of an occasional lack of humility. It is his task all the 
time tO accuse us of complacency and to shake us out of it. 
The most depressing feature of the Church today is its respec- 
tability. Most of us inside it refrain from committing the more 
colourful of the sins—and forget that we are guilty of the more 
insidious ones. We like to think of ourselves as “ good 
Christians ” when the best we can ever hope to be is very bad 
ones. Salvation, I am sure, is a continuous, not a finished, pro- 
cess; and we are needing all the time to be jolted into awareness 
of our shortcomings—our lack of charity and imagination, our 
social irresponsibility, our fatalism, our hypocrisy. There is 
need for more, not fewer, sermons. Let them avoid poly- 
syllabic affectation, let them never assume a conviction they 
do not feel, and let them be prompted never by self-righteous- 
ness but always by charity. Then, if we have ears, we shall 
hear. 


In Basic Conflict 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN Washington. 


OE LOUIS, ex-heavyweight champion of the world, is for 
Governor Adlai Stevenson, on the ground that Eisen- 
hower’s policies now, and certain discriminatory practices 
permitted under his command in war-time Europe, do 

not promise well for the negro race. But Robert H. Johnson, 
the coloured Grand Exalted Ruler of the Improved Benevolent 
Protective Order of Elks, is for General Eisenhower, on the 
ground that he is “ a friend of the negroes.” 

The Daily Princetonian, the university paper which Steven- 
son once edited, is for Eisenhower; but the Columbia Spectator, 
which is produced by the students of the university of which 
Eisenhower is President, is for Stevenson. Eisenhower is a 
Republican, but his Republican colleague Senator Wayne 
Morse, of Oregon, has announced that he cannot bring himself 
to vote for the General. Stevenson is a Democrat, but his 
Democratic colleague Senator Harry Byrd of Virginia has 
déclared that he cannot vote for the Governor. 

The contemporary phrase to describe the prevailing wide- 
spread doubt as to which of the two candidates should be 
elected President of the United States for the next four years 
was coined by Mr. Elmo Roper, one of the leading apostles of 
the public-opinion poll. It is in basic conflict. Mr. Roper 
has been holding, on the basis of his researches particularly in 
the large cities, that as many as thirty per cent. of the voting 
citizenry are still “in basic conflict,” even though November 
4th—after which date nobody will give a hoot about any voter’s 
state of mind—is fast approaching. 

It is clearly understood that Governor Stevenson has resolved 
all doubts in the section of the American population described, 
graphically enough, as the Eggheads. The Eggheads are the 
people who think and read books—books with stiff covers, 
not comic books. Most of the Eggheads have had college 
educations, though it is not safe to conclude that everyone who 
has had a college education is an Egghead, or that a man or a 
woman cannot be an Egghead without ever having been, to 
college. Nobody pretends to know how many Eggheads there 
are in the United States. If there were, say, 30,000,000, and 
if each of them were entitled to a vote and used it, Stevenson 
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would be in. But the Egghead population is usually computed 
on a very much more modest scale. 

It is equally clearly understood that Eisenhower has sewn 
up tight the voters of all ages and sexes whose instincts are 
cast in the Tory mould. It is even more difficult to identify 
and list the Tories in America than it is to identify and list 
the Eggheads. A man or a woman who feels in his bones that 
the New Deal of Roosevelt and the Fair Deal of Truman were 
bad for America, and who would like to see a return to a 
system usually called (according to where you sit, and which 
propaganda phrase you favour) either rugged individualism or 
laisser-faire, may be reasonably considered to be a Tory. But 
nobody knows, either, how many Tories there are. The sus- 
picion exists that there are a lot more Tories than Eggheads, 
but there is no proof of that—not yet. 

So the Eggheads and Tories are felt to be accounted for, 
and so are those who are so firmly and inescapably either 
Democrats or Republicans that they would vote, as the saying 
is, for a cross-eyed Chinaman so long as he wore the party 
emblem. It is with the rest that both candidates are most 
urgently concerned. It is they, whether or not they amount to 
thirty per cent. of the electorate, who, when they finally make 
up their minds, are expected to decide the election. An 
objective observer—a type which it has become progressively 
harder to find in America in the last few weeks—may well feel 
a good deal of sympathy for those “in basic conflict.” For 
the issues, or what are generally agreed to be the issues, have 
been trimmed and sharpened, especially since President Truman 
began to substitute his accomplished black-and-white charcoal 
drawings for the earlier campaign pastels, to the point where a 
non-Egghead and non-Tory with no overriding party affilia- 
tions can arrange in his mind a series of difficult choices. 

“Now this Eisenhower,” he may say to himself, “ is a pretty 
good guy with a pretty good record, and he must know a lot; 
he’s had a lot of experience. What’s more, he’s a likeable man, 
and when you hear him speak he sounds very sincere. On the 
other hand they’re saying that he’s sold out to the reactionaries 
in the Republican Party—changed his opinions to get votes— 
so that if he is elected he may find that if he doesn’t go along 
with them he'll get nowhere. This Stevenson sounds a pretty 
intelligent and honest sort of man, and he certainly lays it on 
the line; he says a lot of things that politicians are supposed 
to be afraid to say. Very well educated man, he sounds, and he 
seems to have made a big success as Governor of Illinois. On 
the other hand I don’t know much about him. 

“ Eisenhower says let the Asians fight Asians and bring the 
boys home from Korea. Good deal of sense in that, if it can be 
done; and maybe he knows how to do it. He says the Truman 
Administration has been fooled by the Communists, and 
allowed all sorts of corruption in Washington, and he says that 
Stevenson would be just as bad because he’s Truman’s boy. 
There’s a point there. It’s time for a change, maybe. Steven- 
son says there’s no short cut in Korea, and that getting on top 
of the Communists is going to be a long job. Well—that may 
be true. He says the Truman programme has been sound and 
made us strong, and if we keep on with it there'll be peace. 
It’s logical. He says the country’s prosperous, and we’ve never 
had it so good. Can’t deny that...” 

The sophisticated make other points, treating the electorate - 
with the same sort of fascinated attention and respect as an 
engineer gives to the construction of dams and spillways that 
are to guide the course of a mighty river. Has Mr. Truman 
succeeded in reproducing the great accomplishment of 1948, 
when he contrived to put the attacking Republicans on the 
defensive ? Has he so belaboured Ike for his “ compromises ” 
and “ desertions ” that what started out as a crusade has been 
turned into a holding action? Is Stevenson making enough 
converts by television? How has the idea that another 
Republican Administration will mean another Hoover Depres- 
sion registered with the voters? Is Stevenson’s “amateur” 
organisation equal to the smooth, professional technique of the 
Eisenhower outfit, which sends a big truck a day or two ahead 
into the cities where the Republican candidate is to speak, and 
distributes confetti to be poured from upper windows, and 
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anchors a big helium-filled balloon with IKE on its side, and 
sees to it that the school-kids get a holiday ? 

What do the crowds mean? Do the people come to see Ike 
the war-hero or do they really mean to vote for him? Do the 
people really regard the Eisenhower compromise with Senator 
Taft, and the endorsement of such notorious witch-hunters as 
Senator McCarthy and Senator Jenner, as a betrayal of principle 
or as just a normal political gambit ? Do the bigger crowds 
that are now coming to hear Stevenson mean that he has really 
captured the country’s imagination ? 

It can be demonstrated that the Republicans have more 
money to spend than the Democrats have. But it can be shown, 
too, that numbers of people who started as Eisenhower-sup- 
porters have changed to Stevenson. It can be deduced beyond 
reasonable doubt that the once scarcely-known Stevenson has 
been gaining ground at a brisk rate. But whether he has 
gained enough ground in enough time—whether, as someone 
has said, the campaign is going to last long enough for Eisen- 
hower to lose—is something that most of the prophets, recalling 
how badly scalded they were four years ago, are most reluctant 
to say. It is much safer to report that a section of the electorate 


of unprecedented size and potency is “ in basic conflict.” 


M. Pinay’s Second Round 


By D. R. GILLIE 
A: the beginning of September M. Auguste Lecoeur, one 


Paris. 


of the secretaries of the Communist Party, paid M. Pinay 
a most unusual compliment. In the course of a review 
of the political situation before the Central Committee of his 
arty, he referred to the support given by the masses to the 
Pinay Government and to the illusions of the working-class 
about him. These illusions were, he implied, dwindling, but 
he treated them as a major element: in the situation. In this 
M. Lecoeur showed himself a great deal more realistic than 
some politicians in M. Pinay’s own party and those closely 
allied with him, who had talked as if M. Pinay’s Government 
would collapse as soon as Parliament reassembled, thus giving 
someone else a turn at the premiership. Although the hopes 
or illusions attached to M. Pinay may be dwindling—as indeed 
they must—this unexpected newcomer to the highest level of 
French office still maintains a much broader contact with popu- 
lar opinion than almost any other possible Prime Minister. 

If M. Pinay were to fall before any further achievements, he 
would already have done much. He has enlarged the Conserva- 
tive right by the thirty deputies who have abandoned the banner 
of de Gaulle. This party split is now irreparable. Indeed the 
Gaullists seem to feel themselves rejuvenated by the loss of 
this Conservative group with its faint aroma of Vichy. The ex- 
Gaullists are perhaps those who have least profited from the 
situation. They would find it difficult to point to any question 
on which they had influenced the Government decisively. 
M. Pinay has so far had them for almost nothing. Whether 
they like it or not, it is the parliamentary régime which is the 
great gainer by the split in the Gaullist ranks, since, by extending 
the basis of a possible majority. This means that Prime Ministers 
have not necessarily to please simultaneously the Socialists and 
the French equivalent of high Tories. 

In the economic field M. Pinay has at least held the cost 
of living through the summer and said “no” to the farmers’ 
demand for an increased wheat-price for the first time since 

e war. He has done this in spite of the grave handicap of 
the worst foot-and-mouth disease epidemic France has ever 
known, which at one time reduced dairy-production by twenty- 
five per cent., and in spite of his need of the peasant vote. 
But perhaps the most important result of M. Pinay’s term in 
Office is that he has given a chance to a whole sector of French 
economy to show whether it is willing to put its own house in 
order. It is a sad but certain fact that, though this sector 
has given him its political support. it has not shown its com- 
prehension of any other responsibility. M. Pinay has had some 
co-operation in his price-campaign from industry and some of 
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the big shops. The middlemen,-especially of the food trades, 
and the smaller shopkeepers have proved totally uncompre- 
hending. The peasants could not perhaps do much about prices 
in shops. They could at least have backed the Government 
loan. They did so only to a most disappointing extent. .M. 
Pinay warned them repeatedly that a liberalism that did not 
work out in the consumer’s favour was condemned. It does now 
stand condemned in France. The price-contraction which profit- 
margins certainly permit in a number of sectors has not 
occurred. The Government is now engaged in a Red Queen race 
to keep them where they are. 

The Government’s loan was subscribed sufficiently to get the 
Treasury over the next hump, but not to finance from borrowed 
money the vast investment and reconstruction programme that 
France needs so badly. M. Pinay is still far from his ideal 
of using the nation’s savings for long-term expenditure and 
relying on the tax-payer only for current expenses of adminis- 
tration, education and defence, which are quite heavy enough. 

M. Pinay had promised that he would act if those who had 
the opportunity failed to use it. They have failed, and the left- 
wing of his coalition, the M.R.P. which is almost as Socialist 
as the Socialists, is now asking urgently: “ What next?” No 
doubt the promised tax-reform will be of assistance in getting 
taxes out of those classes which pay them least, and which 
incidentally are those social groups that have failed to cut 
profits and subscribe to the loan. But, when placed before the 
Assembly in black and white, it will be a modest document, and 
its fruits will be very slow in ripening. 

Foreign policy divides M. Pinay’s supporters no less than 
economic policy. France’s foreign policy has now been, under 
eight successive Governments, “to make Europe.” From the 
rather Platonic institutions of Strasbourg, she passed, of her 
own volition, to the more concrete reality of the European 
Coal and Steel Community, now in process of construction, 
and then, to avoid the greater evil of a German national army, 
to the European Defence Community, still unratified by the 
country that proposed it. The logic of the last step has led to 
proposals for a European Political Authority, of which a six- 
Power committee is now trying to prepare a blue-print. 

M. Pinay may be supposed to have had some doubts about 
this policy when he first formed his Government, for it had 
not originally been his intention to include in it M. Robert 
Schuman. He yielded to the insistence of M. Schuman’s party, 
and has been meticulous in solidarity. He appears to have 
become convinced that, whatever the drawbacks of the E.D.C., 
the alternatives to it are much more unpleasant. But the 
E.D.C. is an internal as well as an international problem, for 
the majority that is to ratify it has yet to be created. The 
creation of it is not just a matter of argument. New circum- 
stances, new conditions must be called into existence. This 
had already been indicated during the long debate and nego- 
tiations between the parties last February, when M. Edgar 
Faure was struggling to obtain instructions from the Assembly 
before going to Lisbon. It has again been made clear in the 
debate at the Radicals’ party congress, which most usefully 
replaced a foreign-policy debate in the Assembly, for this 
could scarcely have ended in a clear majority vote fcr any 
policy, and might have resulted in a Government cris's. 

Ratification would present no difficulties at all if the United 
Kingdom were to enter the E.D.C., and the French at least 
would accept a good many modifications to secure this. Un- 
fortunately the purpose for which the British presence is so 
urgently desired—to counter-balance Germany—would not be 
served by association without full membership in the various 
ingenious forms that have so far been suggested. M. Pinay 
cannot therefore have much hope of this solution. The prin- 
cipal alternative means of securing ratification of the E.D.C. 
seems to be to present before it, or at least to have ready to 
accompany it, a treaty for the creation of a Europcan Political 
Authority, the lack of which is the common theme of almost 
all the E.D.C.’s French critics. 

At all events the E.D.C. treaty cannot at the present moment 
be presented to the Assembly with any hope of ratification. 








THE 


It will be M. Pinay’s delicate task during the coming months 
to listen attentively to M. Schuman’s critics without abandoning 
M. Schuman, and to assist the latter in moulding circumstances 
as well as opinions, so that in some form or another the treaty 
can be ratified which will at last permit the inclusion of German 
soldiers in West European defence. M. Pinay and M. Schuman 
are to some extent complementary. M. Schuman is often 
accused of being too ready to give things away. M. Pinay 
has created the impression that he can say No. Even if 
M. Schuman had returned a Note to the American Ambassa- 
dor, probably no one would have heard of it. M. Pinay can 
certainly secure votes for the E.D.C. which M. Schuman could 
never hope to obtain. 


King Charles’s Plate 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


STOOD by the finishing-post and looked along the course, 

that wide, straight strip of turf which eases itself into a 

hollow, then climbs until it breasts the hill and is lost. Beside 
me were the stands, grey and silent. As far as I could see, 
there was no person, bird or animal; and the only sound 
came from the leaves which, like swallows circling for their 
southward flight, skirled above the trees or crackled in the 
dry, cold wind. What a place, I thought, in which to look for 
Charles II, of all ghosts ! 

But I’ve no doubt that Charles was there. Not all his time 
was spent in drinking, love and the warmth of palaces. Often 
in his life he must have felt the same wind cutting his cheek, 
for he used to sit in the King’s Chair to watch the horses at their 
early-morning gallops. He used, too, to stroll about the heath, 
talking horses at any passer-by, however humble. More than 
that, he rode. With a party of friends he would ride from 
Newmarket to watch a race, settling himself at the crest of the 
hill, from which he could see the whole course. Then as the 
riders topped the hill and saw, far away, the finishing-flag, 
Charles would dig spurs into his horse and, with his party, 
would fling himself into the dip and up the other side, turning 
the race into a shambles. This must have been great fun. 
But one day a Cambridge don, rambling abstractedly about 
the heather as dons will, found himself under the horses’ hoofs. 
Whether or not the don survived is not known—one don more 
or less probably mattered little in those days—but undiscip- 
lined races did not survive. Charies himself made rules, and 
subscribed money, for the first properly regulated race, the 
Newmarket Town Plate; and it was to see the 287th repetition 
of this race that I travelled to Newmarket. 

Charles rode in the Town Plate himself. Indeed he twice 
won it. Once the field comprised Mr. Elliot, Mr. Thomas 
Thynne and the Duke of Monmouth, who may have decided 
that the time was not yet ripe for rebellion. But someone who 
- saw Charles’s second victory wrote: “ Yesterday His Majesty 
rode himself three heates and a course, and won the Platé®- 
all fower were hard and ne’er ridden, and I do assure you the 
King won by good horsemanship.” As I shivered on the heath, 
I felt sure that Charles’s ghost would be hanging around. 

However, for the moment, there was nothing less substantial 
than a few dry leaves, so I left the deserted course and went to 
the Paddock, which by now had come alive. Three bookies had 
put up their stands, and were barking into the morning such 
calls as “ Three-to-one the field ” or “ Four-to-one bar one ”— 
calls which I do not understand and which, I am relieved to 
find, awake no echo in my heart. But, apart from the bookies, 
there was little to remind me of the few race-meetings I have 
attended in the past. There was only a small crowd or, more 
correctly, there were only a number of small groups—elderly 
men in tweeds, elderly women with leather-wrinkled faces, 
fussing and hawing round some relative who was to ride in the 
race. It seemed a family occasion, unhurried, good-humoured, 
peaceful. But suddenly my peace was shattered. The rider 
with whom I had come to Newmarket rushed at me from one 
of the groups and said: “I’ve forgotten my weights. Go back 
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to the saddler’s and get me fourteen pounds. Also a hair-net.” 
I'll tell you about the hair-net later. For the moment, I was 
fussed about the fourteen pounds. 

I jumped into the car and drove fast—for the weighing-in 
was only minutes away—and, as I drove, I wondered what on 
earth these weights were like. Supposing I came back with the 
wrong sort of weights, the sort of weights you put on scales for 
a pound of chocolates ? Would my rider then be disqualified 
and blame me ever after? However, the saddler would know. 
I paused for a moment outside his shop to restore my breath, 
then walked briskly in. “I want some weights, please. 
Fourteen pounds,” I said, as though I'd been asking for weights 
all my life, as though I'd taken a course in weights at near-by 
Cambridge. “ We haven’t got any weights,” said the saddler. 
He was polite but he was final. I knew of no other saddler in 
the town; and the minutes were ticking away. He must have 
seen the dismay in my face, the panic in my eyes. He must 
“have seen before him a little boy who had lost his mother. 
Anyway he smiled. “I think we've got some bags upstairs,” 
he said. “I'll get ’em.” Bags, trunks, sacks of potatoes— 
I'd have taken anything so long as he’d told me it would do. 
Soon I was flashing back to the course, bags and all, though, 
blast it, I'd forgotten the hair-net. 

The hair-net? You see, Charles II, had laid it down that 
anyone could ride in his race except “grooms and serving 
men.” He did not mention girls, and so, though it took them 
a surprising time to do it, girls began to enter this race. Today 
they dominate it—which was another reason why I expected 
to see Charles hanging around the course. 

Back in the paddock, I found I had had no need for all that 
panic. The bags were “just the thing ”"—and the weighing- 
in had not yet begun, although there were only a few minutes 
to the advertised starting-time. I looked at the riders. There 
were eighteen of them, the highest number in the history of 
the race. There was Betty Richards, niece of the famous 
Gordon; there was Jaqueline Hylton, daughter of the 
famous Jack. There was that gay lady, who should be famous 
in her own right for she is more than fifty years old and the 
course is over four miles. There was Peter Wragg, son of the 
famous Harry, who also should be famous in his own right for 
being brave enough to break the women’s monopoly. I looked 
at the horses. I cannot usually tell one horse from another at 
race meetings. They all look winners to me. But in this race 
any horse, from Tulyar to Old Sam who drays rounds the milk, 
may be entered, and Old Sam or his equivalent often is. I 
thought I might be able to tell Old Sam from Tulyar, but I 
couldn’t because Tulyar had not been entered. 

We walked down to the start, and by the time we had walked 
briskly back to the finish the riders were coming over the hill, 
and by and by Miss Richards was past the post. A little byer 
and byer my rider was past it, too, her net-less hair flying in 
the wind. A good deal byer and byer came the still-gay 
lady, bumping bravely to the last. Long after even she had 
gone, I kept peering down the course for another rider with 
flowing hair and flying cloak. But he did not come. 

Back in Newmarket I listened while men who knew talked 
horses. I never before realised what deep interest a man can 
take in a horse, even when he is not betting on it. Does a horse 
savage a stable boy or try to kick the bulb out of the electric 
light in his stable? There must be something wrong with him. 
Is it the toothache ? Or is it something really deep-seated ? If 
he pulls up when leading by Jengths in the straight, was it 
because his mother was once frightened by a finishing post ? 
All this and more amused me. It interested and excited me. 
And yet, through the talk, my head was half over my shoulder. 

At last we left Newmarket, driving along the High Street, 
past the Rutland Arms, past the Clock Tower and on to the 
Heath. The wind still blew; the dried leaves still skirled. In 
a hedgerow someone had lit an autumn fire, and the smoke from 
that grew towards the sky, then vanished as the wind caught 
it. Perhaps the ghost of Charles the Second too had vanished 
in that wind. But I know he had been there; for, by the side 
of the road, at the very entrance to the racecourse he had 
loved, I saw, believe it or not, a full-blooded orange. 
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Tenpence Return 


By MARGARET E. STIVEN (University of Edinburgh) 


CAUGHT it—just. The last one flew past heedless and 

full: the one before sated itself with the first two in the 

queue, the red-headed gentleman with the brief-case who 
always seems to be at the head of the queue and the girl in 
the green gaberdine who looks meticulous—a typist, we think— 
well groomed and powdered, with coral lips. Has she had 
breakfast ? We doubt it. But she’s neat, and morning coffee 
is not far off. I clambered in, clutching my books, and became 
sandwiched between two fellow-travellers standing gripping 
the rail by the luggage-rack, wretched and sleepful. Breakfast 
had been a rushed and silent meal for all of us, and the eyelids 
longed heavily for sleep uninterrupted by the rude insistence 
of the alarm-clock. 

Mechanically the hand goes up to clutch the bar to which 
we cling lest we should be tossed forward or backward into the 
lap or on to the toes of the miserable-looking herd. Miserable, 
but interesting. Each with a day ahead of him or her: each 
not particularly interested in the day, and yet the day must 
hold something new. Time goes on, and we all go with it. 
Like animals, yet all human. Human? I suppose we are: 
yet were ever animals packed like this'in an atmosphere of 
torpid tobacco fumes ? Forty-two people breathing this foul, 
foul air. We're mad: or are we really frightened of the fresh 
fine air beyond the steamed-up window ? Let’s try it. 

“ May I open the window, please ? Just a little ? ” 

Grunts come from all round, possibly intended to be nega- 
tive, but we're bold and take the plunge, drawing open the 
unused window just a fraction. The collars automatically 
are pulled up as though little demons~labelled “ Neuritis,” 
“ Neuralgia,” “Laryngitis” or “ Lumbago ”—anything with 
a name—were, in phalanx-formation, poised on the window 
ledge, ready to leap on their victims. 

We see the bespectacled gentleman from behind the Daily 
Mail eyeing this fresh-air fiend. “Such audacity” is written 
on his lips. Or is it just the grim thought of the office from 
nine till five with the continual clatter of the typewriter: of 
the same old ledgers, the same old desk, the same old lunch- 
hour with the same old friends at the same old table ? And the 
roast beef is bound to be “ off” and the waitress always with 
the inevitable salutation, “ Sorry, Sir, but. . . .” 

The traffic-lights change to red, and we, standing, lurch en 
masse. My right foot treads clumsily on the delicately nyloned 
ankle of the comptometerist (or is she a trifle more distin- 
guished—perhaps mounting the ladder in the accountant’s 
office ? ). I apologise profusely, blush and hastily divert my 
gaze out of the window—the gutter, the kerb, the pavement and 
four feet of wall. What inspiration! And there a communal 
dustbin, bases of lamp-posts, of bus-stops; the legs of dis- 
appointed queuers, disgruntled and awake only to the realis- 
ation that unless the next bus takes them they will be late and 
the usual excuse will be received less credulously than the time 
before. I suppose for them even the rigours of a journey such 
as mine would be received more gratefully than the incredulity 
and resigned nod of the boss. 

I changed position replacing my right arm, now almost 
numb with the necessary tautening of muscles in my wrist and 
forearm to maintain my balance, by my left; and succeeded in 
getting my right nostril in contact with the single stream of 
fresh air, an oasis in the fume-filled atmosphere. “Oh there 
is blessing in this gentle breeze ”; but how different this all is 
from the scene which inspired Wordsworth. What heaven 
it would be to walk encompassed by the soft breeze; to muse 
undisturbed a. 

“ Save when, amid the stately grove of oaks, 
Now here, now there, an acorn, from its cup 
Dislodged, through sere leaves rustled, or at once 
To the bare earth dropped with a startling sound.” 
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A noisy acorn, forsooth! The brakes screech. Is it a dog 
or a cat, a child or an old man? No, none of these. It is 
just a zebra on whose back awkward creatures tread gently 
and possessively: the traffic rolls back from them as 
the breakers of the Red Sea fell back before the Host of 
Israel. 

The passengers having regained their.composure (the more 
communicative ones discussing the merits of the pedestrians’ 
luxury, the more clumsy of those standing begging pardon once 
more from the owner of the nyloned leg or well-polished foot- 
wear, and the others looking askance at the gradual unfurling 
of a heated blush from the overwhelmed driver's neck), the 
journey continued. 

More gutter, strewn with richly coloured and variously tinted 
autumn leaves, more pavement, and, to break the monotony 
of the wall, three newsagents’ bills propped up on the pave- 
ment. I caught a glimpse of the headlines chalked boldly in 
black: LATEST NEWS:—Baby Drowned, Mother Sus- 
pected; Rise in Foodstuffs, Butter, etc.; Increased T.B. Death 
Rate. The first, I reckoned, would provide gossip over tubs 
of steaming soap-suds for women at the public wash-house: 
the second would create yet another financial crisis at home: 
and the third I read almost unconcernedly. “Just the usual,” 
my 8.45 a.m. brain said: but no, it’s serious and nonsensical. 
“ Increased T.B. Death Rate.” How many subtle germs were 
being fostered in this bus and hundreds like it, in these travel- 
lers and thousands like them because they are frightened of 
fresh air ? No stringent flinging open of windows is required: 
surely just a little would do the trick. Yet another impulsive 
theory about the modern age incites me—and then the sicken- 
ing thought of a Greek prose.... But I’m sure Socrates would 
not have endured the filthy nicotine fog, nor Alexander, who 
defied Porus with his horde of elephants, the paltry zebra 
crossing; but then civilisation has advanced, and we have mass 
radiography and an efficient highway code. Yes, that prose 
must be finished before afternoon and that English essay for 
Friday. Don’t let’s worry about people contracting T.B. and 
being sent to Switzerland. 

I disembarked, inhaled some refreshing air and walked to 
my nine o'clock lecture. Another day begun in the same way. 
Thank goodness I can return this evening before the rush- 
hour, relax in comfort on a seat and view the six-mile journey 
from a different angle. 


Honourable mention and one guinea to Connolly Cole, 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 


El Alamein Cemetery 


TEN years have passed since frantically they dug 
Their careful holes in sand and history; 

They wrote their airmail letters which proclaimed 
How much they missed their wives or girls, or beer; 
And sometimes they remembered how each England 
Behaved at this autumnal time of year. 


There were as many Englands as there were 
Exiles to mourn their loss. For one, a town 
Where in the gutters, like conspirators, 

The leaves at night assembled whispering; 

For one, a scented hill of beech and birch; 

For one, a bed and warm limbs loving, clinging. 


I wish to celebrate those patriots, 
The browned-off conscript and time-serving man. 
They all agreed profanely that the sand 
Was of God’s works least easy to explain. 
They called it barren; yet that night they sowed 
A kind of garden at El Alamein. 
VERNON SCANNELL. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 14d. ; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) 1d. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


disgrace by inserting moral reflections upon the manners 

and customs of his time. It would be a mistake to accuse 
him of sententiousness, since he took an ever-fresh delight in 
his own heroic narratives, was ready to forgive lapses from 
nobility as being no more than “shortcomings in some par- 
ticular excellence,” and failed entirely to conceal his affection 
for such wayward types as Alcibiades and Antony. But we 
are not allowed to forget that, before he became a biographer, 
he had lectured on ethics and served as a priest of Apollo in 
the Temple at Delphi. It is true, I think, that moral philo- 
sophers and clergymen do not make the best biographers, and 
Plutarch was certainly hampered as a historian by his desire 
to write cautionary tales illustrative of the virtues of “lovely 
and famous Athens” and “invincible and glorious Rome.” 
As a boy he had played knuckle-bones around the base of 
the huge stone lion which to this day dominates the plain below 
Parnassus and, when grubbing for eels among the sedge of the 
Cephissus, had come across bits of greaves and breast-plates 
dating from the battles of Sulla and Philip of Macedon. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that even the University of Athens, 
even the lecture-rooms of Alexandria and Rome, did not 
suffice to numb his vivid sense of the romance of history, or 
to chill his Kipling warmth. When in his old age he returned 
to Chaeronea, amused himself by writing his entrancing Lives, 
and devoted the surplus of his energy to the drudgery of his 
Parish Council, his reflections upon conduct assumed a mellow 
tinge. Being an eclectic, he was able, quite gently, to indicate 
what were in fact the precepts of virtue that had rendered the 
great Athenians worthy of being dubbed both beautiful and 
good and had given to the better Romans their superb gravitas. 
Occupying himself with the affairs of his own small town, he 
learnt how conciliatory was the effect of the gentlemanly 
qualities. 


Pp LUTARCH was wont to interrupt his tales of glory and 


* * * * 


Among his many incidental apophthegms upon conduct 
there is a passage denouncing those who behave ungenerously 
to old servants. He condemned those employers who, when 
their ancient retainers became crippled with rheumatism and 
therefore past their work, would just send them back to the 
slave-market to be sold for what they would fetch. Such 
insensitiveness, he contended, was evidence of “a very mean 
mind”; he indicated that the perpetrators of these offences 
evidently felt that there was “ nothing in the relations between 
man and man beyond the material link of usefulness.” It is 
not easy for us, with our egalitarian training, to understand 
the attitude of the ancients towards the system of slavery, or 
to forgive a man of Aristotle’s enlightenment for regarding 
domestic slavery as a necessary and even salutary social insti- 
tution. Yet they certainly realised that the system would 
become wholly indefensible unless the owners of slaves realised 
the responsibilities entailed. Our own long territorial tradition 
created a similar sense of obligation. It became morally impos- 
sible for any employer summarily to dismiss a retainer who 
had worked for the family for many years. The parks and gar- 
dens of our ancient estates were peopled with arthritic dotards 
sweeping leaves slowly, and in the budget of every household 
allowance was made for a long list of pensioners, who were 
supported and housed until they-died. To evade this obliga- 
tion was regarded as evidence of “ a very mean mind ”; people 
who acted thus selfishly were disliked and shunned. 


In these days of diminished incomes and the Welfare State, 
this tradition of direct personal responsibility may become 
difficult to perpetuate and may lose its human quality. The 
“family ” so long served by a faithful retainer may have flitted 
to Rhodesia, and the quiet lawns and fields that he had known 
from boyhood may now echo to the strident cries of school- 
girls playing hockey or lacrosse. It is true that the servifor 
who is no longer able to work can draw his weekly old-age 


pension and is preserved by the community from actual desti- 
tution; but what he needs for happiness is some continuity with 
his own past and some opportunity to preserve, even if in the 
mildest way, the habit of his life. It is for this reason that I 
warmly welcome and recommend the scheme now being put 
forward by the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution, of 92 
Victoria Street, who are appealing for funds to endow and 
equip a Country Home for aged gardeners who are unable to 
find employment. They have found in the village of Horton 
in Buckinghamshire a house with a garden of four-and-a-half 
acres admirably suited for their purpose. This house can 
accommodate some forty aged gardeners with their wives; the 
old people will be able to fiddle during the afternoon with the 
roses and the carnations and in the evening discuss together the 
mysteries of horticulture and the triumphs of the old days when 
there were fifteen men employed to do the bedding-out and 
gardenias and tuberoses in the greenhouses. They will thus 
not feel that they are sundered from their own experience, 
that they are condemned to live off the charity of the State, 
and their closing years will be passed in the company of equal 
experts and in the gentle handling of the flowers they have 
always loved. 
* * * * 

Many of us can still recall the part played in our childhood 
by the family coachman, game-keeper, or head gardener. The 
latter was often a formidable figure, who held strong views 
about little boys who crept under the strawberry-nets, or who 
would pluck unripe peaches from the walls. We noticed that 
even our elders were intimidated by Mr. Stubbs, and that their 
instructions took the form, not of orders such as were addressed 
to the other servants, but of tentative suggestions diffidently 
advanced. “I shall want the wagonette at half past two sharp,” 
our parents would remark to the coachman; but when it came 
to the head gardener a note of slavish insinuation would creep 
into their voices. “I wonder, Mr. Stubbs, whether it would 
be possible. . .”; thus would they begin; and when Mr. Stubbs 
said “ No,” they would recoil crushed. In later years I have 
studied the mentality of head gardeners with affection and awe 
and have come to learn the many eccentricities that they 
develop. They have a habit, for instance, when embarking on 
the long weeks of hedge-clipping, to begin at the back and 


first to finish the parts that do not show. They have a habit of . 


refusing to pay attention to work that appears to us of extreme 
urgency, on the ground that that particular section of the 
garden is not yet the section to which they have “ got round.” 
They have a habit of tending with the utmost solicitude the 
pans in which they nurse their seeds or cuttings, and thereafter 
behaving like birds and ignoring the progeny once the plants 
have become established. Even the best gardeners have their 
prejudices and predilections. They will clutter up the green- 
house with nerines and allow the arums to become pot-bound. 
Their capacity for passive resistance is obstinate and proud. 
* * * * 


Yet when we watch them pruning roses, or splaying fruit- 
trees against the wall, their delicate dexterity makes us feel 
that all our own fingers are thumbs. It is not merely that their 
patience is an example to this hurried and angry world; it is 
not their skill only that compels admiration; it is the way that 
they touch the plant as if it were a sentient being, almost 
whispering to it words of solace and encouragement. Surely 
such excellent men should not be allowed to become the victims 
of mechanical benevolence or be sundered utterly from the craft 
they love. I feel with Plutarch that those of us who derive 
pleasure from flowers and do nothing to help the appeal of the 
Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution are possessed “ of very 
mean minds.” 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


The Apples of Eve. By Allen Berthal. (Comedy.) 
** Doctor, have you got a hypodermic ? *’ 
** Yes, of course ! ”’ 

Or course the doctor has a hypodermic. This, truly, is a coming to 
the point. Let me assure you that in the theatre, if not on this page, 
there is an austere, even a classical, air of inevitability about this 
brief passage of dialogue. The question has been observed to 
approach : the answer is predestined. The audience, like watchers 
of a familiar ritual, demands only the clear and measured expression 
of both. It is received with relief and a sense of fulfilment ; for 
only now can those celebrants, the players, tear from the mystery 
the last transparent veil. This, I feel, ought to be performed to the 
tolling of a bell. But to return to an earlier question: ** Who 
killed Mrs. Rankin ? ’’"—for that person, the superintendent of a 
rest-home for neurotic women, has been found murdered. It 
might have been any of her patients : Ann Saunders, a trim widow ; 
Jean Healy, a sourplum spinster from Manchester ; Sylvia Loraine, 
a trapeze-artiste of marvellous muscles ; Louise Lanser, a handsome 
creature who enjoys the delusion (like a great many people outside 
mental homes) that she is a famous writer; Lady Helen Duns- 
borough, a dipsomaniac of high degree. It might even have been 
Mrs. Adams, the dead woman’s aged, defeated and flat-footed 
mother. Or Betty Brooks, the cheery char. The author has con- 
veniently arranged for the exhibition of these characters one by one, 
and, since every jill of them is played by Miss Florence Desmond, 
any feelings of discomfort that may be roused by the creaking of the 
plot are pleasantly soothed away by the thought of Miss Desmond 
changing like mad with half-a-second to spare and entering on cue 
and anew. Seven characters in search of an actress have found one 
well able to keep them in their respective places. Miss Desmond is 
not the sort of impressionist of whom it may be said that the more 
she changes the more she is the same thing. IAIN HAMILTON. 


MUSIC 


Concert de Musique Frangaise. (Wigmore Hall.) 

WE can allow ourselves some self-congratulation. Toscanini and 
Cantelli have come and gone, lauded sky-high as they should be ; 
but in our praises for these eminent conductors it sometimes looks 
as though we had forgotten the instrument upon which they have 
played in order to enchant us, an instrument without which their 
most dazzling conceptions would no more have come to life than 
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the printed notes of an unplayed score. We do not congratulate 
Steinway or Stradivarius after a recital by Arrau or Heifetz, but an 
orchestra is a very different kind of instrument, whose quality is 
much more variable, much less predictable and as human as the 
singing voice. The Philharmonia Orchestra has made it quite clear, 
first to the rest of Europe and (typically enough) finally to us, that 
we possess an orchestra which is beyond all cavilling in the first 
class ; and that the visits which we receive, sometimes with mouths 
a little too wide open, from the great German, Italian and French 
orchestras resemble the visits that used to be exchanged between 
reigning monarchs rather than the colonial tours of distant emperors, 


The really great soloist still eludes us. England has never, I think, 
produced an internationally accepted violinist of even the second 
rank. Our best pianists have always just missed the first flight ; 
and somebody or something sooner or later does apparently irrepar- 
able damage to our singers’ voices, admirable organs though Nature 
often made them. In the infinitely more important field of creation, 
however, we can indeed hold our heads high without any hint of 
chauvinism. A pessimist might, in bitter truth, observe that in an 
era when the sciences flourish and the arts are secondary, languishing 
by comparison, it is no great boast that our British composers, as 
a body, seem more than the equal of those in any other country. 


There is very little talent that is ignored (and much that is grossly 
exaggerated) in Europe and America today, and we can be sure that 
any major composition heard in one country will very soon be heard 
pretty well everywhere else. Yet where is not better music being 
written but music as good as the best of Vaughan Williams, Britten, 
Rawsthorne, Rubbra, Berkeley and Tippett ? And when Sir William 
Walton gives us a new work, is it likely to be inferior to the con- 
temporary German, French, Italian or American pieces that reach 
us? In the somewhat specialised field of the dodecaphonists— 
generally regarded by right-thinking people as somehow ‘* un- 
English ’’—we have in Humphrey Searle a composer who can 
transcend the system in the interests of lyrical expressiveness ; and 
in a related avant-garde Seiber and Fricker show unmistakable 
musical personalities and acute musical intelligences. 


Some of these comfortable reflections were prompted by the 74th 


Concert de Musique Frangaise at Wigmore Hall on October 18th, 
These concerts have an almost unfailing distinction. It is very rare 
for the programme not to include some talented young performer 
unknown in this country or new French music, whose wit, elegance 
and charming facture provide a welcome change from the prevailing 
seriousness and occasional savagery of our own composers. On 
this occasion the last and best fruits of the Old Dispensation were 
offered us in the music of Fauré’s old age, and the world of today 
was represented by the music of Olivier Messiaen and Jean-Michel 
Damase. Messiaen’s Poémes pour Mi are essays in colour, scarcely 
intelligible poems set to jagged and corruscating accompaniments 
with the voice often treated as an obbligato mstrumental part. 
Damase, who was also the admirable pianist of the concert, seems 
at the age of twenty-four to be almost wholly absorbed in the still- 
recent past, a sensitive and eclectic follower of Poulenc and Milhaud, 
an excellent craftsman but not greatly interesting as a creator. The 
singer was Bernard Lefort, a young baritone with something of a 
tenor’s quality in his voice and much of the tenor’s range, impeccable 
diction and a great gift of presentation. MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 
Albert Marquet (Wildenstein) ; F. E. McWilliam (Hanover); and 
others. 


It was the accident of time and place and comradeship (with Matisse) 
that brought Marquet into association with the Fauves. Though for 
a time a certain free vitality and rhythm of line and a certain brilliance 
of colour related, him to—even anticipated—the early Dufy, 
Viaminck and Derain, he was a modest and balanced painter with a 
distaste for exaggeration and excess. The excellent exhibition at 
Wildenstein’s of work from half a century shows him in essentials 
as a true inheritor of the Impressionist tradition—largely passive, 
unrhetorical, moved to delicacy of perception by conditions of light 
and atmosphere. For him the world lay in the shimmer of an 
August heat-haze, or the greys of a fog and snow-heavy sky ; in the 
glitter of night-lights on a wet pavement, or Algierserinsed in the 
sun. Wherever he travelled, and he travelled much, his affection for 
water, tranquil, rippled or iridescent, drew him to bridge and jetty, 
and he noted the tonal essentials of the scene with professional 
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simplicity and restraint. He was a slighter painter than, say, Bon- 
nard or Sickert, but his single-mindedness carved him a little niche 
that seems likely to remain. 


F. E. McWilliam’s post-war sculpture, with its decorative assembly 
of classical limbs and fragments (of which someone said unkindly 
that ‘‘ the holes are greater than the parts °’), has owed a little to 
Moore, more to Surrealism. The Matriarch at the Hanover Gallery, 
who balances her progeny within her own spindly framework, 
continues the theme, but this new exhibition also shows McWilliam 
essaying a new manner. His series of Cain struggling with Abel, 
ingeniously compounded of wire and metal, are in the fashionably 
elongated forms that have sprung, in the first place, from Giacometti. 
(There is a hint too of drawings by Reg Butler.) It will be interesting 
to see the artist working out this new seam. Robin Campbell, 
upstairs, explores the methods of the early Cubists with vigour and 
transparent integrity. His paintings have a strength and rough- 
hewn freshness as though these discoveries were being made for 
the first time. : 


Among other little-known names to be noted among the current 
shows are those of Terry Frost, whose abstract recollections of 
Cornwall share the Leicester Galleries with a selection from W. A. 
Evill’s collection ; Benjamin Creme, a young Scot who studied with 
Jankel Adler, at the Galerie Apollinaire; Peter Startup, whose 
variations upon a bicycle theme are about to disappear from Messrs. 
Roland, Browse and Delbanco. At Charing Cross Underground 
Station the Observer’s very lively exhibition of ceramics (with daily 
demonstrations by potters) continues to the end of the month. 


M. H. MIDDLETON. 


CINEMA 


The Gentle Gunman. (Odeon, Marble Arch.)——Julie de Carneilhan. 
(Studio One.) The Young Caruso. (Rialto.) 


EALING has now turned its brisk eye towards Ireland and the acti- 
vities of the I.R.A. in 1941, a year in which England suffered not 
only bombs from the air but bombs concealed in suitcases in under- 
ground stations and telephone-booths. Produced and directed by 
Messrs. Michael Relph and Basil Dearden, the film strives, within 
reason, to keep a balanced view of the Anglo-Irish controversy, 
taking as its mouthpieces for the conflicting nationalisms two 
brothers, played by Mr. Dirk Bogarde and Mr. John Mills. Mr. 
Mills, come to make.-a futile explosion in London, when faced with 
the innocence of people already suffering the depredations of war, 
finds that he cannot carry on, and realises that unnecessary blood- 
shed will never give Ireland her freedom. He does not, however, 
tell us what will. Mr. Bogarde, backed by a sinister Mr. Robert 
Beatty, a fanatical Miss Elizabeth Sellars and a number of trigger- 
happy patriots, considers Mr. Mills a traitor. 


A thriller, with psychological attachments, the film ranges expertly 
from London to a rather bleak bit of Ireland and the docks of 
Belfast, and, though by no means an outstanding picture, it has an 
air of authority, of smooth professionalism ; and it is finely acted. 
Mr. Mills, it is true, sounds as if he came from Dorset, and looks so 
patently good that it is difficult to believe he ever nurtured enmity 
Mr. Gilbert Harding on the other hand, wrangling 
with brogueish Mr. Joseph Tomelty and getting very cross in the 
process, sounds like an extenuation of himself—an instrument of 
war. He is very good. So too is Miss Barbara Mullen personifying 
grieving motherhood at its most eternal. So too is Mr. Bogarde, 
torn and tortured by doubts. Not a picture to shake the stars from 
the Odeon ceiling, but a work of some imagination and even more 
intelligence. 





” al * * 


Although Julie de Carneilhan is a poor film—it is adapted from 
one of Colette’s works and these, like all objets d’art, should not be 
touched—it has as its protagonist Mlle. Edwige Feuillére. Now 
Mile. Feuillére has only to open her mouth, she need only indeed 
read a recipe or the instructions on a medicine-bottle, for me to be 
bewitched. She invests her lovely language with such a tender 
melancholy, tunes it so harmoniously to the music of love, coos it, 
caresses it, colours it with so infinite a variety of shades that I sit in 
a drugged ecstasy before her like a snake before its charmer. In 
this film she is the impoverished ex-wife of a man who has left her 
for a rich woman. Loving him still, she goes to his bedside when 
he is ill, and it seems that his love for her is re-kindled. This love, 
however, is proved to be nothing but a ruse by which he may black- 
mail his present wife, and a broken-hearted Julie de Carneilhan 
goes back on broken-down heels to her broken-down chateau in the 
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country. Pale as water and weak at the joints is this film, but in 
the centre of its pallor, breathing magic, there glows the red rose 
that is Mile. Feu liére. She is surrounded by fairly lively thorns, 
MM. Pierre Brasseur and Jacques Dumesnil, and the gardener, if I 
must pursue this metaphor, is M. Jacques Manuel. 


* * > * 


I confess to being allergic to films that are dubbed, as I think the 
English voice, whether it be R.A.D.A., county or provincial, is ill- 
Suited to Continental gestures. The Young Caruso, though, is spoken 
in its English version by Italians, and, while it is manifestly idiotic 
for Italians to talk broken English to one another, their intonations, 
the lilt of their voices, more readily match their manners than would 
those of our compatriots. Taken from a novel, this film of Caruso’s 
boyhood and early manhood, a picture of poverty, struggle, romance, 
failure and first success, is pleasant as well as probably untrue. 
Little Maurizio di Nardo is delightful, Signor Ermanne Randi, 
adequately if not magnificently voiced by the tenor Signor Mario del 
Monaco, is charming, and the direction by Signor Giacomo 
Gentilomo lively and unexpectedly unembarrassing. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


The. Fisher 


He used to stand there daily, 

Hunched like a heron on the touchline, 
Peering abstractedly into some private 

River of thought. Then one day, 
Addressing no one in particular, 

He said, ** That fellow there——’’ 

The referee pounded down field 

Cursing his weight and the small boys 

That darted exuberantly round him. 
**That fellow there was in my House once, 
** A charming boy ; in his way——’’ 

He paused to choose the astonishing 

Word dispassionately, 

** In his own way, beautiful.’’ 

Wiping his brow where the thinning 

Hair flopped in his eyes, 

The ref, snatching a breather, 

Whistled a penalty. Goal ! 

The small boys cheered and the ref 

Flung us a casual wave 

As he trotted past. 

** He’s Housemaster now.’’ The old man 
Jerked his remark to the surface, 

Holding it, as it were, speared 

For inspection. ‘* He’s Housemaster now.’’- 
He relished the titbit slowly, 

Then turned again-to his fishing, 

Peering abstractedly into the depths while the wind 
Ruffled his ancient plumage. 


, 


M. STANIER. 
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Everyone knows that Pyrene is the best known name in fire protection. 

But do you know that you can cover every fire risk with the Pyrene Hire 

Maintenance Plan? Full details from: The Pyrene Company Ltd. (Dept. 
H.M.4.), 9, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 
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POT-DE-NAZ 


yi HIS EXAMPLE of one of Honoré Daumier’s famous 

caricatures of bourgeois society first appeared in the 
French comic journal Charivari. The title of the picture is a pun 
on the name of the subject, Baron Joseph de Podenas. 

Daumiecr, who was born at Marseilles in 1808, often 
modelled his subjects in clay before drawing them on litho- 
graphic stone. His satirical drawing of King Louis Philippe as 
“Gargantua”, which was published in La Caricature led to his 
imprisonment for six months. 

That Daumier’s work continued to appear even after his 
imprisonment epitomises the traditional freedom of the Press 
in a free world. In contemporary times the caricaturist 
continues to satirise public figures with no hindrance except 
the censorship of good taste exercised by the Press itself. 

Today the newspapers and journals of the free world, with 
their immense facilities for obtaining news and information, 
bring the searchlight of knowledge and comment to bear on 
world-wide affairs which otherwise might be conducted (and 
in countries where néws is censored are so conducted) behind 
a curtain of secrecy. With a free press 
at his disposal no literate person need 
today be ill-informed. 

Many hundreds ef newspapers published 
in many countries throughout the world a, i 
are supplied with paper by the Newsprint x 
Division of the Bowater Organisation. 





— =~ THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 
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—_ ‘ AUSTRALIA 


GREAT BRITAIN + UNITED STATES OF AMERICA + CANADA 


* SOWTH AFRICA + NORWAY + SWEDEN 














COUNTRY LIFE 


Ir was one of those autumn evenings when the light made the scene 
look unreal. It was an orange light, touching the underside of a great 
black bank of cloud and the tops of poplars that swayed over in the 
wind. A storm was at hand. The light made the bricks of village 
chimneys seem even more red, and the jackdaws sat in pairs upon them 
like ornaments. High above, the rooks were circling, and gradually 
their behaviour brought the jackdaws up too. They all gathered 
together, spread out and then indulged in those wonderful aerobatics 
that are said to come before a storm. When the great flight grew 
tired of speeding in circles, it broke up into groups of_four and five. 
These flew in all directions and at varying heights. Now and again 
the leader of a flight dived and planed, and his followers went swoop- 
ing after him at amazing speed. The cawing was excited, and the birds 
seemed tireless, The display went on for ten minutes. Sometimes the 
lower groups battled up from thirty or forty feet to two hundred. 
The sight of them reminded me of fish in a tank. Such freedom as 
these creatures can only enjoy in air or water, and there is something 
that delights the heart as one watches. The threatened storm passed, 
and thé strange light faded. Before dusk the rooks were back in their 
elms, and the jackdaws had vanished either down the chimneys or into 
near-by trees. 


Moonlight Encounter 

Meeting R. on the moonlit road, I stopped to talk. He had a 
mongrel pup at his heel, a lively little animal that he was already 
bringing into the way of rabbiting. It was too early yet, he said, to 
take the pup out with the long net, for he would develop into a barker 
if introduced to the game too soon. When he had a little more 
dignity and restraint, his training would begin in earnest, and R. 
hoped he would come to take the place of a spaniel-cross he had long 
ago. This wonderful dog had died while R. was overseas, but a new 
dog of the same stamp would one day be his companion again. 
“Rather a good dog than two mates with me,” he remarked, “ but 
if you fancy a night with the long net, the old moon will be gone 
next week, and I could call for you any time after.” The old moon 
has gone, and I await his knock, a little apprehensively it is true, for 
I am not as fit as I once was, and it is a while since I helped put 
up a long net. 


Buzzard and Grouse 

My brother and I were tramping home on the second half of an 
eighteen-mile walk, and hurrying before the rain, when a buzzard 
rose in the rough ground to our right. He rose so slowly, and kept 
so close to the ground as he went, that we had visions of a freshly 
killed grouse, and at once hurried to search the heather and grass. 
Whatever he had been at, it was nothing very large, for 
we searched thoroughly and searched in vain. As I was 
getting back on to the road, I saw something red on the 
heather, and I went back to exdmine it. It was part of a small 
field-mouse which the buzzard had dropped. I smiled at our optimism. 
We were to have no freshly killed grouse, but a few yards along the 
road seven birds stood watching us as We came uphill towards them, 
and they took off at the last minute, making a flight in a half-circle 
and landing not much farther away than they had been before. They 
were a fine sight, and looked so red and neat that they might have been 
carved in mahogany. The heather was very wet, and water streamed 
from the backs. Perhaps the bad weather accounted for their apparent 


tameness. 


Salmon-Poachers 

“Salmons, man. The river wass full of them,” he said. “The 
poachers got more than them that owned the water. They knew every 
pool, every hole and every salmon that wass comin’ into them. I 
once said I'd like one to send to my sister that wass in London, man. 
About three pounds would do me, I said. Next night, there it wass, 
exactly three pounds. Now if I'd said about twelve pounds it would 
have been a twelve-pound one. They knew them all. There wass a big 
salmon come into the pool by the bridge, and everybody wass watching 
it. Well, two went up the river, and a bailiff went after them. Two 
went down river, and another bailiff went after them two. While they 
wass all away, another paif of poachers waded into the pool and 
speared the big salmon. Oh, it wass neat, man. Nobody said nothing. 
The whole village wass full of poachers.” 


Anemones 

It is not too late to put in anemones even yet. Both the Caen and 
St. Brigid need a well-drained, sunny situation, and, unless the soil 
is light, they should be lifted each season. They are, I think, one 
of the loveliest things that can be grown in a garden. _IAN NIALL. 
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LETTERS TO 


Tito and Mihailovic 


Sir,—I would like to comment on a point which may be of some 
interest to historians in Miss Wiskemann’s review of Mr. Zilliacus’s 
Tito of Yugoslavia in your current issue. Miss Wiskemann rightly 
dismissed as ridiculous Mr. Zilliacus’s repetition of the nonsensical 
Communist story that “the Western Allies and their enemy Hitler both 
supported the Fascist traitor Mihailovié against the Yugoslav partisans 
until these latter had proved themselves invincible,’ and she asserts 
correctly that when “Churchill became convinced that the Partisans 
were fighting the Germans more seriously than Mihailovié, he switched 
British support to Tito; it is true that the Americans showed more 
reluctance to do this.” That is fair enough, but Miss Wiskemann adds 
that “ meanwhile it was Stalin who refused to break with Mihailovié 
until the last moment.” 

Stalin certainly stated to the British Government that he was reluc- 
tant to abandon Mihailovié, and Mr. Hamilton Fish Armstrong in 
his Tito and Goliath describes Molotov as having upheld the claims 
of Mihaiiovié at Teheran. But very often Staijin and his friends do 
not say exactly what they mean, and show considerable ingenuity 
in this pastime when they have something to hide. They had at that 
moment a very valuable secret to keep dark: that there were many 
Communists working in Britain and America to persuade the Allied 
Governments to desert the anti-Nazi and anti-Communist Mihailovié 
and support the Communist Tito, who could be trusied to turn 
Yugoslavia into a satellite of the Soviet Union at the end of the war. 
It was advisable that their efforts at persuasion should seem to be 
the result of a spontaneous and objective consideration of the facts 
and not as the execution of instructions from Moscow. Hence it 
was well worth while for Stalin to pretend reluctance to abandon 
Mihailovié. 

Let me give a concrete example from my own experience. Many 
people attempted at this period to convince me that Mihailovié had 
suddenly become a Fascist (after for years having tried to .mobilise 
anti-Fascist feeling among Army officers) and that Tito was a selfless 
patriot who could easily be detached from his Communism by his 
admiration for Churchill. The first of these was typical. He was a 
gentleman who had joined the Communist Party in England in the 
early “twenties, and had lived abroad for many years, ostensibly 
practising a profession but actually acting as Intelligence agent for 
two countries, one of which was the Soviet Union. The extremity 
of his devotion to the Communist faith may be judged from the fact 
that to evade deportation from a certain country he squared the police, 
who were aware of his activities, by every now and then giving them 
useful information about the local Social Democrats. This gentle- 
man was to my knowledge a loyal Communist up to a short time ago, 
and I have no reason to believe that he has ever defected from the 
Party. 1 think Miss Wiskemann will agree with me that it is most 
unlikely that at a critical period in the war, when Communists were 
being urged to support their cause in every way, this gentleman should 
suddenly have struck out on a line of his own and disobeyed instruc- 
tions from his Russian superiors. I am sure that he was, on the 
contrary, obeying such instructions, and that these were in the oppo- 
site sense to the views Stalin expressed in his correspondence and 
Molotov in h‘s conversation. 

Let me say also that a great deal of the official correspondence between 
Tito and Stalin published by the present Yugoslav Government, notably 
in Pijade’s articles published in Borba on March 22nd and 23rd, 1950, 
is quite incred‘ble in view of the thoroughgoing pro-Tito activities of 
members of the Communist Party in this country and the United 
States at the date of this correspondence. A great many people could 
give Miss Wiskemann jnteresting testimony on this matter in reference 
to a person whose name has for the last year been frequently in the 
newspapers. But as a historian she might be more interested in cases 
where there is more documentation; and I would suggest that she 
might find illumination in studying the activities of Louis Adamic, who 
recently died a violent death in the United States. He is said not 
to have been a card-carrying member of the Communist Party, but 
he was entirely its creature, until he took the Tiioist s'de in the 
split in 1950. Not only was most of his work thinly disguised Com- 
munist propaganda, but he sought out Yugoslav immigrants who 
belonged to influential families on their arr-val in the Uniced States 
and introduced them to circles where it was probable that they would 
sooner or later be recruited for the Pariy, and he performed many 
such useful tasks. If Miss Wiskemann refers to the publications for 
which Louis Ada:nic was respons'bie and with which he was connected 
during the vears 1942 and 1943, she will find that he attacked M‘hailovié 
with the extreme of scurrility and d2iend:d Tito wih the extreme of 
enthusiasm Whatever Stalin was then saying in public he had not 
said to this henchman. And this was no case of premature separation 
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from the party in the interests of Tito, for Adamic’s submission to 
Moscow was abject up to 1950. 

I enlarge on this point, because I think it is of some importance 
from a historical point of view. It suggests. that history’ cannot be 
written simply from documents; «it shows the standard® of candour 
which prevail in Moscow and among those, we should remember, 
who have been trained in Moscow; and it throws a light on the 
gullibility of our statesmen and of various civil servants.—Yours 
faithfully, ReBpecca WEST. 

Ibstone House, lbstone, Nr. High Wycombe, Bucks. 


Prison Officers 


Sir,—No ex-prisoner (except myself), and certainly not “ Ex-Prisoner,” 
seems capable of rational appreciation of prison officers save as 
composite Egyptian taskmasters, beetle-browed thugs and sadistic 
morons. How rarely does an offender admit with what grace he can 
that he almost invariably deserved his sentence and that what sanity 
he retained was most probably due to the humane and friendly treat- 
ment he received from the class he never tires of maligning ! 

It is inevitable that any vocation, trade, calling or profession will 
have its less admirable members, but “ Ex-Prisoner” js neither fair 
nor accurate in ascribing to the prison service the enormities of con- 
stant false-witness, malevolence, brutality and childish spite. If he 
were certain of such conduct by any prison officer, his was a craven 
heart that did not urge him to take the prescribed and necessary 
action, and the warning about making serious allegations against the 
staff should not have deterred him. Does he not realise that the 
discipline imposed on “screws” is even more ponderous than that 
on prisoners and that governors and chief officers are more than 
adequate safeguards against victimisation ? 

That he never appeared before the governor on a disciplinary charge 
is almost cast-iron evidence of the tolerance of officers towards your 
correspondent. Would he swear that he had never infringed any of 
those eighteen rules, details of which were always in his cell? To 
quote only a few:— 

(a) Is idle, careless or negligent at work, or refuses to work. 

(b) Uses abusive, insolent, threatening or other improper language. 

(c) Communicates with any other prisoner without authority. 

(d) Leaves his cell or place of work or other appointed place with- 

out authority. 

(e) Has in his possession any unauthorised article. 

(f) Gives to, or receives from, any other prisoner any unauthorised 

article. 

If “ Ex-Prisoner ” was subjected to any improper treatment, I readily 
sympathise because the normal indignities and frustrations of prison 
life are in themselves hard to bear with any show of equanimity; it 
does, however, impel me in fairness to prison officials who cannot 
answer back to say that during a stay of sixteen months in H.M.P., 
Shrewsbury, where my particular “labour” gave me every facility for 
observation, | am convinced that no member of the staff—permanent 
or auxiliary—was ever guilty of any questionable action, and their 
help and their tolerant interpretation of very necessary rules earned the 
gratitude and admiration of those reasonable and co-operative prisoners 
who helped to make up the average daily population of between two 
and three hundred men and boys. 

Incidentally, a better understanding of the complexities of prison 
life is to be got from Col. L. W. Fox’s The English Prison and 
Borstal Systems, published earlier this year by Routledge &* Kegan 
Paul.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, “ PRISON BROKE.” 


Sir,—Pray remind “ Ex-Prisoner” of the old soldier's saying: “If you 
don’t like it, you shouldn’t have joined.”—Yours faithfully, 
F. B. NEwWBOULD. 
Turret House, Park Street, Windsor. 


Working to Rule 


Sir,—Will you permit me to call attention to one aspect of the 
situation on the railways extremely distarbing to the mind of the 
ordinary layman, namely the admitted fact that it would be impossible 
for the staff to render literal obedience to the rules laid down for 
them—many in the interest of safety—without reducing the whole 
system to chaos? The inevitable effect of this on the mind of the 
guard, engine-driver, or other railway worker must surely be to create 
the impression that it is up to him to determine to what extent, and 
in what sense, the rules laid down for his guidance are to be obeyed, 
if obeyed at all. 

One wonders what would be the effect of a similar discretion accorded 
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to the motorist in dealing with the law of the road, or to the soldier 
with particular or standing orders. 

I remember, very many years ago now, reading of an accident on 
a single-track line in Wales, where safety was guaranteed by a code 
of regulations so elaborately fool-proof that it was impossible to 
conceive of such a thing as a collision, until one day what were prob- 
ably the only wo trains on the line crashed into each other head on. 
And then it came out that everyone concerned had for years been 
in the habit of treating these rules as so much eyewash, and habitually 
ignoring each and every one of them. 

And one has heard, from those professing to be in the know, of 
old experienced drivers admitting that in their time they have chanced 
Signals that for some reason or other they have failed specifically to 
observe—and got away with it. And whether we are to believe these 
stories or not, it is what would appear to follow from a habit of 
playing fast and loose with the letter of the rule. 

Admittedly no rule can be an absolute guarantee against failure in 
the human element. Some of us can still just remember the time 
when the most scientific seaman in the navy not only gave, but 
obstinately and angrily persisted in, an-order that, as everyone else 
could see, could only result in his own flagship and that of his vice- 
admiral ramming one another. Though even here, if there had been 
a hard and fast Admiralty instruction against such a turn inward as 
that ordered by Admiral Tryon, it is conceivable that disaster might 
have been averted. 

Surely the first thing needful is to have a railway code capable of 
commanding a hundred-per-cent. obedience, both in the letter and 
the spirit—Yours faithfully, EsmME WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. 

The Oaks, Berkhamsted, Herts. 


Bevanite Broadcasting 


Sm,—In his article on the controversy within the Labour Party, Mr. 
Gaitskell omitted to mention another sphere of propaganda in which 
the Bevanites excel. He is certainly right when he says, “ The cam- 
paign has been well planned and carried out by men whose capacity 
in the art of popular journalism should not be under-estimated ”; but 
why not include broadcasting within their successes? Indeed, I would 
say that this has been their greatest medium, with an audience far 
greater than can be obtained through the Press or platform. 

In fact, it is quite illuminating to study the programmes for the 
broadcasts made in the early part of this year. This was one of the 
busiest periods of the Bevanites’ activity, and their more prominent 
speakers were included in many broadcasts. Perhaps this free publicity 
had an appreciable effect on the proceedings at the Morecambe 
Conference.—Yours faithfully, J. M. THomas. 

8 Priory Avenue, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


Closing the Abbey 


Sir,—I share the surprise of Janus and Mr. John Satterly that it should 
be necessary to close Westminster Abbey for six months to make it 
ready for the Coronation; but I hope that Mr. Satterly’s Spartan plea 
that the Queen shall be crowned in a furtive, hole-and-corner fashion 
will be rejected with scorn and cont-nuity. There are far too many 
kill-joys about these days. For the love of Mike, let us have a little 
pageantry to relieve the gloom of what must be the drabbiest age in 
history. I want flags and banners and drums and trumpets, and plenty 
of them, and so, I suspect, do the majority of my countrymen; and 
I refuse to feel ashamed of the fact that my sovereign has been 
crowned. 

Is not all the sour tosh about the cost of the Coronation the sort 
of pestilential trash that is spoken by disgruntled people every time 
somebody “wastes” money in pleasure? Since 1800 we have had 
six Coronations in this country—Edward VIII was not crowned—and 
it is surely absurd to complain that the English love of pageantry 
should be indulged once in, roughly, every twenty-five years. No 
people on this earth have so much sense of stately ceremonial as the 
English. (I have not a drop of English blood in my ve-ns, so I can 
say that dispassionately.) I have seen ceremonies in many places, 
nowhere worse done than in France; and I declare before heaven 
that 1 have never seen anywhere a richer and nobler and more edifying 
ceremonial than is commonly seen in this country. Let us not, there- 
fore, yield to the depressing bleats of those who would have our 
Queen sneak round to the Abbey when no one is looking to put on her 
crown in the presence of the most decrepit, vergers! We want to see 
her anointed and blessed with all the magnificence we can muster. 

In say:ng that, I am not to be thought unwilling that there should 
be some change in the distr:bution of seats in the Abbe, or that the 
provision of seats should not be made with greater speed. 1 am merely 
asserting that our young sovereign should be confirmed in her authority 
with benisons and banners.—Yours sincere'y, St. JoHN ERVINE. 

Savile Club, 69 Brook Street, WJ. 


, 
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“Shaw’s Corner” 


Sm,—Derek Hudson, in a review of Shaw's Corner, states that 
Bernard Shaw “listed a number of serious errors” in my previous 
volume. Perhaps your reviewer may care to let me know if he has 
taken the trouble to verify these errors and whether, if they actually 
exist, they are as serious as all that. The only error he will find after 
the closest scrutiny is a caption to a photograph, and this caption was 
given to me by Bernard Shaw himself. Then why. you may well ask, 
did G.B.S. invent errors? The answer is truthfully told in his own 
words in Shaw's Corner. Even if the errors were jn the book, they 
were not a serious reflection on the ultimate veracity of the record: 
they were of such a trivial nature that they only scratched the surface. 
While G.B.S. played the fool with the public, he wrote to me that 
“there were no errors worth mentioning.” 

I feel highly flattered that your reviewer found the book full of 
sprightly amusing talk and that I was only a slightly distorting mirror. 


Believe me, he was the greatest distorter of himself; and to have reduced 


him almost to human proportions was indeed an achievement. As 
everyone knows, the public Shaw was an entirely different person from 
the private Shaw I knew so well, and that is why perhaps I felt the 
compulsion to write the two volumes. The fact that my friend admired 
my art and welcomed my portraiture was good enough for me. If 
I may say so, future biographers may rely absolutely on the information 
revealed in my books. Thousands upon thousands have read my 
Days with Bernard Shaw, the first of the volumes; I have received many 
letters, some from his friends of long standing, and apart from the 
caption referred to, no errors have been pointed out to me. I took 
the same trouble over Shaw's Corner: it was not written hurriedly and 
I deliberately prevented'it being published too near his death. Although 
the blurb was not composed by me and I did not see it until the book 
was published, I think it gives a very fair estimate of my effort—Yours 
faithfully, STEPHEN WINSTEN. 


Oxford. 


Sir,—Derek Hudson ‘is rather severe on Stephen Winsten’s Shaw's 

Corner, in spite of the author’s frank admission that it is a series of 

memories and not reports. One cannot help wondering whether 

Johnson's comments on Boswell would not have been even more severe 

than Shaw’s on Winsten.—Yours. faithfully, RopertT H. Corrick. 
4 Grantlands, Uffculme, Cullompton, Devon. 


Shaw’s Reputation 


Sir,—Janus asks in your current issue why Shaw’s reputation should 
go into eclipse. Is it not because he expressed so well and so long 
the spirit of an age which came finally to an end in 1939, and is 
at present as stale as yesterday’s bread? To be intensely topical is 
to become intensely out of date. His plays will probably be revived 
for their historical interest, and be played in the costume of their 
time; period pieces revivéd, as Wilde’s plays are today.—Yours 
faithfully, . RENEE HAYNES. 
21 Hilgrove Road, N.W.6. 


Sir,— 
I walked into the Library and what do you think I saw ? 
In the section marked Biography twelve books on Bernard Shaw. 
O happy Uncle Bernard! O enviable fate! 
Was ever any dramatist so truly up to date ? 
No wonder that imposter incurred your noble rage: 
He had to wait for Nicky Rowe, he was not of an age. 
The man who has a grain of sense will have his good things now: 
And your three hundred thousand odd were pretty good, I vow. 
But Time the Tester shakes a sieve whose meshes hold but few, 
And ere a century be past what will become of you, 
Uncle Bernard ? 
PUELLA NIGRA. 


Oxfi ord, 


The Lapps’ Survival 


Sirn,—My attention has just been drawn to Mr. Michael Graham’s 
article, Extinction of the Eskimo? (Gctober 3rd). Cultural fatigue is 
becoming an increasing sociological problem in areas ranging from 
Australia to the Scottish Highlands. I am not competent to analyse its 
causes as far as the Eskimoes are concerned, but with reference to the 
Lapps it must not be assumed that all groups have retained their cultural 
identity. The majority of the sedentary (i.e. non-reindeer-herding) 
Fenno-Scandjans of Lappish descent have become assimilated in the 
rural (peasant) complex of the area; it might indeed be maintained 
that only the reindeer nomads have succeeded in remaining quite 
distinct. One of the main causes of this is that they have been able to 
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NEW 
HAMLET 


Denmark a la mode 


Onthe Boulevard Schweppesmann, 
a novel Hamlet to titivate the ever- 
varied taste of the gamin a Paris. 
By translating back into French 
the English version of Gide’s notes 
for a French version of Hamiet, 
the elements of Shakespeare's 
work are silhouetted against a new 
and startling background. It is 
clear as‘never before that the real 
murderer of Claudius, Hamlet, 
was usurping the juster claims of 
the First Gravedigger to succeed to 
the throne of Denmark. 

Was Hamlet Ophelia’s Aunt ?— 
is the question which this produc- 
tion dings relentlessly in the mind. 
So much so that we must ask why 
is it that never before has Hamlet 
worn spectacles? Except in the 
first scene, when Shakespeare 
specifically tells us that his short- 
sightedness causes him to be * too 
much i the frown “, the symbolism 
of Hamlet's clearer vision is 
naturally linked with the 
Elizabethan vogue for glasses with 
rims of horn, when Ophelia 
deliberately describes Hamlet's 
“ glass of fashion ™. 






liments ~ 


Schweppshire Post, 1952 













A new-found holograph 
of Schschwov, dancing 
master to the Princess 
Imperial, reveals the long- 
lost step “ point-mains ”, 
proving that “sur les 
pointes” originally im- 
plied the tip of the index 
finger. 

Small wonder that the 
premiere danseuse of to- 
day, with the long pointed 
fingernails of 1952, finds 
this position difficult to 
maintain. 











The Susschweppes 
Cork-Necklace. 





An Interesting Find 
EXCAVATIONS AT SUSSCHWEPPES 


Here, with measuring rod in 
cms. to show relative size, is a 
string of early corks proving 
that a palaeoschweppic era did 
exist ; though whether the corks 
were ever actually made of flint 
has never actually been proved. 
Some of these early corks are so 
rough that it is doubtful whether 
they were made by the hand of 





man or nature or what their 
function, or whence, 

During the cress tea which 
followed the recent outing of the 
Wescht Schweppshire Archaeo- 
logical Society, Mr. Geoffrey 
Coad-Sanderson, secretary, said: 
“No cork without a bottle”, 

Is there a link between the 
civilisations in this fascinating 
Susschweppesian treasure and 
the recently excavated mug 
handles of the Persian Gulf? 








CINEMA 


MASTERPIECE 
AT THE ‘FORWARD’ 


Motobicycletto (English sound- 
effects) is the simple story of a 
simple motor bicycle engine 
and the part which it plays in 
an ordinary simple community, 
set amidst the intangible 
beauties of the Via Latina. I, 
for one, was deeply moved by 
this plotless and featureless 
film of overtones and 
undertones. 

Moses (at the Schweppza 
Cinema). This film cost twelve 
million dollars. Verdict 
Hi-ya, Mose. 


a ae 





A book of 
COBELES 


Architectural Notes 


Our photographer, in this glimpse of a 
“ book ™ or “* sette ” of cobbles in the 
road by the tramlines outside 
Schwapping Station has caught the 
natural beauty of intuitive design 
and instinctively unfettered composi- 
tion of the untutored roadmaker. We 
have chosen this picture, taken with an 
ordinary box camera, because it 
illustrates also the intuitive beauty of 
natural design, and the instinctively 
unfettered roadmaker’s untutored 
composition. 





Written by Stephen Potter. Drawn by Lewitt-Him 
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SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 








meet the increased demand for outside goods, which marks the growth 
of contact with other communities, by improved methods of reindeer- 
herding, which have brought a corresponding increase of income. A 
similar change in basic herding method has taken’ place among Soviet 
Arctic reindeer nomads, 

It is this continued economic self-sufficiency derived from technical 
improvement, and not arrogance caused by spoiling children (as Miss 
Newhouse and Mr. Graham appear to contend), that has been the 
effective factor in the survival of Reindeer Lapp culture. Incidentally 
it may be stated that, after somewhat over a year with the Lapps, I have 
only seen two spoilt children, and I suspect that this charge, as also 
the generalisation that the Lapps are normally dirty, may be applied 
with as much validity to industrial England as to the Lapps as a whole. 

In the case of the Eskimo it would seem that the economic resources 
of a hunting and fishing culture are inadequate to permit the obtaining 
of outside consumer goeds. As in this case improved technique may 
be impracticable, jt is probable that a complete change of economy is 
called for—Yours faithfully, IAN WHITAKER. 

Department of Prehistoric Archaeology, 

The University, Edinburgh. 


Llanfair Pwll Gwyngyll 


Sir,—This pleasant little village has groaned long enough under the 
oppressive weight of the monstrous and fictitious name Llanfairpwll- 
gwyngyllgogerychwyrndrobwill-llandysiliogogogoch. Its real name, 
which is quite long enough without any improvement, is Llanfair Pwll 
Gwyngyll, and in everyday speech this becomes Llanfair Pwll. Its 
English equivalent would be “St. Mary's by the White Hazel Pool,” 
and all the additions about hollows, red caves, whirlpools and St. 
Tysilio’s church are imaginary. The bogus name quoted in Brewster’s 
Dictionary was invented last century to attract visitors to this part 
of Anglesey, and has since been perpetuated by the astonished foreigner 
and the manufacturers of comic postcards. It is rather as if the 
publicity-mongers had sought to make the lovely Worcestershire village 
of Broadway an international curiosity by renaming it Broadwayinthecot- 
swoldhillsnotsofarfromeveshaminthewesternregionofbritishrailways. By 
all means let your correspondent Mr. T. L. Littlewood have his fun 
over spelling this bogus name (though Mr. Littlewood’s correction of 
Janus includes—if the printers have done him justice—two errors, 


whereas Janus only made one), but English visitors would find the~ 


pleasure of their travels in Wales enhanced if they were to forget such 
nonsense and come to feel the charm of Welsh place-names by learning 
to pronounce and understand them.—Yours faithfully, 

Roy A. Lewis. 


Coedlys, Llanfair Pwll, Anglesey. 


Carl Nielsen Defended 


Sir,—I fear that, in voicing what is a fairly widespread astonishment 
at the very great esteem now enjoyed by Nielsen’s music in some 
circles in this country, I have unwittingly offended the feelings of 
one of the composer's compatriots. I can only assure him that, 
should a British composer (say, Elgar) suddenly enjoy a similar belated 
and—as it seems to me—exaggerated vogue in Denmark, | should 
expect no different reaction among Danish critics, nor feel any resent- 
ment if a performance of Elgar's ‘cello concerto in Copenhagen aroused 
in that case comments at least as sharp as those aroused by the 
performance of Nielsen's violin concerto here. 

I should of course have realised that the word “reactionary,” 
however qualified, has the same panic effect today as the words “ fast” 
or “common” had upon readers of earlier generations; it is in fact 
taken as a compendious term of abuse, which was far from my inten- 
tion. It was only fair to remark that three of the four champions 
of Nielsen’s music quoted by W.J.L:> have other—and, I hasten to 
add, perfectly reputable—reasons for sponsoring a “new” composer 


beside the absolute value of his music.—Yours faithfully, 
MARTIN COOPER. 


Titillating Dramatic Critics 


Sirn,—Mr. Martin Cooper is indeed unfortunate in his choice of operas 
for the titillation of dramatic critics. Any playgoer knows that as a 
play Traviata is an extremely watered down version of La Dame aux 
Camélias, though it is an admirable vehicle for Verdi’s music. Tosca 
was one of Sardou’s most rampant pot-boilers, written as a vehicle 
for Mme. Bernhardt. Carmen is perhaps on safer ground, though the 
literary critic’s pitch of excitement might disappoint Mr. Cooper. 

A dramatic critic visiting Traviata or Tosca would probably leave 
in a state similar to that in which Mr. Cooper left Porgy and Bess.— 
Yours faithfully, R. N. P. Rapice, 

Bryanston School, Blandford, Dorset. 
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Re-establishing the Tradition 


Sm,—I was pleased to see Mr. Berger’s protest against your learned 
critic’s employment of the term “middle of the roaders,” There 
seems to be an idea prevalent in London (and even more so in New 
York), that an abstract picture is in some way superior to one in which 
the spectator can tell with some degree of certainty what is represented. 
I hear that in England people of superior intelligence dismiss the whole 
of the Impressionist School as out of date and therefore of no more 
interest; such a doctrine would make a Frenchman stare indeed.— 
Yours faithfully, DarsiE Japp. 
Ile St. Louis, Paris. 


Anti-Alcohol Advertising 


Sir,—I feel it a public duty to ask for your publicity for a denial of 
freedom imposed not by any Governmental body but at the instance of 
commercial notions of what is popular and unpopular and what is 
financially more profitable—a censorship and dictatorship within 
democracy. It happens to be concerned with the education of the 
public about alcohol-drinking, but that of course is not the issue. 
Advertisements have been refused for newspapers and buses. Now 
the British Poster Advertising Association has told its members not 
to bill-post posters of which it disapproves. Here are the wordings 
prohibited (they were fathered by the Western Temperance League): 

“You cannot drown your troubles in drink: they swim.” 

“Think before you drink: jit is harder to think after.” 
“Don’t drink until your doctor says ‘Stop’; maybe then it 

won't matter whether you do or not.” 
“ Motorists: *‘ Alcohol produces progressive paralysis of judge- 
ment and this begins with the first glass’ (Sir Lauder Brunton).” 
The official reason given for this prohibition is that the Association 
is “opposed to definite statements which are not true or which are 
a gross exaggeration.” Now the last Royal Commission on Licensing 
drew attention to advertisements for alcoholic drinks which were 
demonstrably untrue, and such advertisements continue to be exhibited 
on hoardings. May I appeal to the British sense of fair play to con- 
vince the advertising agencies that this sort of suppression in deference 
to popularity and the bigger purse will not do? Any day someone 
may wish to publicise some doctrine that is unpopular, and “ it may be 
your turn next.”—Yours faithfully, R. F. RATTRAY. 
26 Queen Edith’s Way, Cambridge. 


Religious Jargon 

Sir,—I was most interested to read Sir William Hamilton Fyfe’s article 
“Religious Jargon,” in a recent Spectator. With another parish 
priest I have recently transliterated the 1928 Service of Holy Baptism 
into modern English, and we claim that we have done so without 
altering the doctrine, but rather have elucidated it! We have done 
the same to the service of “ Churching ” with a great gain in simplicity 
and spiritual value. In the Baptism service we have changed the word 
“ regenerate ” into the phrase “ breathe new life into . . .”, and this 
and similar alterations have undoubtedly cleared the air for that 
great majority of parishioners who are wholly unfamiliar with our 
jargon. 

While it is true that theology must have its own vocabulary, it is 
equally true that many ordinary people will never have time or ability 
to understand that vocabulary, and it is therefore the duty of those of 
us who work on the ground floor with ordinary folk to interpret the 
jargon of the theologians to them. The-language of the Prayer Book 
is the obvious starting-point, and it would be interesting to know if 
any vicar other than the one mentioned at the end of Sir William’s 
article has dealt with the Psalms.—Yours faithfully, 

MARTIN Cooper. 

St. George's Rectory; Tower Street, Birmingham 19. 


Younger Poets 


Sir,—For some time past, we have been gathering material for an 
anthology of work by younger British poets, which we hope to bring 
out next year. Since the emphasis of the anthology will be or ise 
comparatively unknown poet, the man or woman under thirty wio 
has not yet published a volume, we cannot be sure that we have cast 
our nets wide enough. We should be grateful if those of your younzer 
readers who are interested would send typescripts—preferably not more 
than half-a-dozen poems—to the address given below. _Enveiopes 
should be marked “ Springtime” in the bottom left-hand corner. We 
are concentrating on original “serious” verse, but are wiiline a’so 
to consider light verse, verse translations and fairly short pro ¢ poe us. 
—Yours faithfully, G. S. Fraser 
TAIN FLETCHER. 


75 Beaufort Mansions, S.W.3. 
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CTETERT OEE 


BORON 


URE boron has few uses, but the com- 

pounds of this element are of great 
value to industry, sodium tetraborate, 
known to most people as ‘borax’, being 
by far the most important. Borax was 
originally found in Tibet, but the bulk 
of the world’s supply now comes from 
California, where kernite, a crude form 
of sodium borate is mined from a deposit 
4 miles long and 100 feet thick lying 
beneath the Mohave Desert. Borax is 
used to make porcelain enamels 
for baths, refrigerators and basins. 
It is important as a flux in brazing 


and welding, and in the refining 


of precious metals, and it is used in 
laundries, and for domestic water soften- 
ing. Both borax and boracic acid are well 
known in medicine, and other boron 
compounds are employed as glazes for 
ceramics, in the manufacture of heat- 
resisting glass and in agriculture. 
Rox & manufactures the boron com- 
pound sodium perborate, which is used 
in large quantities in household wash- 
ing-powders. It is also an important 
ingredient of denture cleansers and 
other toilet preparations, besides 
having uses in industry as an 


oxidising and bleaching agent. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 138 
Report by Frank Evelyn 


Competitors were invited to submit excerpts from the autumn lists 
of imaginary publishers, and the usual prizes were offered for the most 
hateful compilations, 


PuBLISHERS have their own ways of assessing what the public is likely 
to want at any time, but | wonder if they realise how passionately 
the readers dislike some sorts of writing ? The prizes were offered 
for a particularly repulsive list, but some of the individual works 
deserve mention. Byron in Egypt, for instance, with the explanation : 
* Although Byron was never in Egypt, this fully documented study 
of his absence from Egypt is indispensable to all Byron scholars and 
the general reader ’’ (Maurice Cranston) ; or Teach Yourself Square 
Dancing by Zeke Woolley, F.1.M.T.D.A. (F. E. C. Shearme). Mrs. 
Theodora Hill from Washington, D.C., produces the nightmare 
volume Encyclopaedia of Himalayan Salpiglossis: ‘“* 1,476 fact- 
packed pages about the origin and culture of these fascinating non- 
flowering plants....’’ Granville Garley tweaks the biographers 
with My Grandfather knew Eliza Cook | by the author of My Great- 
Aunt knew Martin Tupper ! and G. J. Blundell comments on the 
size and price of some books with Verses from my Arbour by Rosa 
Canker, Slim Octavo (12 pp.) One Guinea. A companion volume 
for Byron in Egypt is Shakespeare’s Bedtime in which we profit from 
** ....a lifetime of research...on the vital question of the time 
of night at which Shakespeare was wont to go to bed.’’ Cinna 
wins £3, and John Gore and K. R. Patrick £1 each, with :— 


PRIZES 
(CINNA) 
From Accid and Grounch : 


Chequer-board, by Erch Hraffen. 

The author, whose studies of post-war Europe are: widely known, 
recently spent eight weeks in Africa. Frankly analysing the present state 
of race-relations, he reaches some striking conclusions. While not 
affording an easy solution, Mr. Hraffen points a way. 

Creeping like Snail, by Dilys Westerbrook. 

Once a schoolmistress herself, Miss Westerbrook presents a brilliant 
study of a private school, its schisms and divided loyalties. A distinguished 
educationalist has called the book ** Arresting.”’ 

Rub-a-dub-dub, by Ingle Plevin. 

The first-hand account of an amazing voyage made by three men in a 
tub. As the sole survivor, Ingle Plevin had a unique opportunity of 
describing this modern Odyssey. 
My Life in Soccer, by Alf Battersby. 

The autobiography of the greatest full-back of them all. International 
Joe Groggins has said of it, ** Top-score and no penalties.’’ 

Life with Baby, by Sam Schublaker. 





Qa OPN Ba) 
Between the Lights Ada Williams 


Reminiscences of childhood and parents and grandparents, 
bringing truly to life places and people and customs in the homely 
England and Wales of the days gone by. 
Period line drawings by BERNARD BRETT. 


An Exile in Soho Mrs. Robert Henrey 


“ This tale of London and of European life, concerning the French 
chef who for a brief time was her stepfather, could only have 
been written by an intelligent, intuitive, and intensely feminine 
person; in fact, by Mrs. Robert Henrey.” Sphere. 16s. net 


Mrs. Henrey has also revised A Farm in Normandy, incor- 
porating in the same volume (15s. net) The Return to the Farm. 


The Four Seasons of Manuela 
Victor W. von Hagen 


Biographical-historical novel (fresh from its American success) 
telling for the first time the love-story of Manuela Saenz, Peru- 


vian rebel, and Simon Bolivar, the ‘ Liberator of South America.’ 
15s. net 


15s. net 


Born of Those Years = Perry Burgess 


Autobiography of the author of Who Walk Alone, the story of the 
life of a leper. Moving, exciting, and amusing account of 


countries and peoples in every corner of the globe. aor 
18s. net 


Ceneatincnbh) Neldhecbbbebhs beds |) | | ammebtbhbheattbodinesnm abhi 
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The funniest book of the year. After his wife left him, Mr. Schublaker 
brought up his infant daughter single-handed. Over half-a-million 
copies sold in the U.S. 

Lolita, by Prudence Hart. 

The book of the film. Passion and understanding are mingled in this 
study of a faithless woman and the man who loved her. ‘* Miss Hart 
is a new writer. This book will set her high.’’—John Fortune, Evening 


Gazette. 
(JOHN Gore) 
The House of Allsgrist 
Dorset : The Changing Pattern of Rural Crime, by Peter Dimple. 


Sixth in our series ** Juvenile Delinquents of the English Counties. °’ 
Mr. Dimple reclaimed young criminals in Dorset hamlets with a bird- 
watching club. 

Light Fingers, by Mrs. Florence Coote. 

Known to countless pupils as Elsta Kramps, her autobiography 
sparkles with intimate stories of the celebrities’ children she met during 
fifty years’ piano-teaching in Hampstead. 

By Many Firesides, by Waverley Stickles. 

Waverley Stickles toured this island visiting its people in their homes. 
His warmly human diary depicts English men and women as they really 
are. 

10th reprint sold out before publication ! ! ! 

** He’s done it again ’’—Wigtownshire Intelligencer. 

All This | Have Seen, Memoirs of Arch-Duchess Chloe of Hepburg. 

** A King in each ante-chamber ! I tossed a sovereign to decide.’” 

a oe provocative, ** ** sophisticated, ’’ 

** subtle,’’ ‘‘vivid,’’ ** brilliant,’’ ** rewarding and fascinating.’ 


** daring,’’ 
*—The 


Press. 
The Caviare Plot, by Retcher Beeding. 
** Lord Francis,’’ said the Prime Minister, ‘‘ I need your assistance.’’ 
A thriller with a difference. A gripping tale of an atomic spy-hunt 
through the underworld of Venice. Continually rising tension. 
**T could not put it down.’’—Ex-Lord Chancellor. 
**] sat up all night.’’—Bishop of Paddington. 


(K. R. Patrick) 


A ‘* must ’’ for all Art Lovers: Bilgo’s The Symbolism of the Post 
Intuitive Inhibitionists. The author is wel] known in Art Circles as the 
leader of The Tooting Broadway coterie, whilst the general public will 
remember him as the painter of the picture which was accidentally hung 
at last year’s Academy with its face to the wall. The Art Critic says: 
** Bilgo is, as always, powerful and pungent . . .’” whilst the R.A. Gazette 
writes ** Bilgo is punk.’’ 6 pp. + 3 illus. Imperial 4to. 42s. 

A new book in our popular Fireside Science Series by that well known 
authority, Prof. A. L. L. Blow, D.Sc. (Brighton), B.S.T. (Double), &c., 
Atoms for the Layman. A simple, but exhaustive little book on wave 
mechanics, nuclear statistics, &c., written in non-mathematical language 
and assuming no previous knowledge. A grateful reader writes: ** On 
the strength of this book, I was able to secure a post as a receptionist 
at Harwell . . .”’ 26 pp. + 8 plates in full colour. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

An ideal book for a Christmas Present! Adam Moron’s latest 
thriller : The Blood and Guts Murder Mystery. ‘** Gripped me like a 
rubber corset ’’ (The Daily Mimic). ‘* Moron is no mean artist ”’ (The 
New Station Literary Supplement). . 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 14! 
Set by D. R. Peddy 


** After twelve years of smoking I smoked fifty cigarettes a day. Now, 
six months later, thanks to X, I actually find them offensive.’’ A prize 
of £5 (which may be divided) is offered for a testimonial (150 words) 
to a product for curing an addiction to Football Pools, Writing to the 
Press, Gardening, Literary Competitions, the Opposite Sex, Work. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “* Competition,” and must 
be received not later than November Sth. Results — be published 
in the Spectator of November 14th. 





The Spectator, October 23rd. 1852 


But if war is to fall upon the world, what does it involve? What are 
the main things at stake, if Europe should be involved in a general 
contest? ... The first thing that appears to us to be at stake is free- 
dom. The freedom of Europe is preéminently at stake, especially 
according to our English understanding of the word... . 

England will not obtain any safety in a troubled future except that 
which she can secure for herself. The distribution of amity or alliance 
may affect the facility of that insurance, but the effect of insurance 
or perdition must depend upon England. If she cannot defend herself, 
and all that is precious to her, it might prove the most paying policy 
to declare herself politically insolvent, at once give up her place among 
the nations to some more wealthy ruling power, and accept the pro- 
tectorate which any state may be willing to give her on reasonable 
terms. There may be commercial men who would jump at this 
suggestion; we trust there are few statesmen who cannot look beyond it. 
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Success Story of a Novelist 


A. E. W. Mason. By Roger Lancelyn Green. (Parrish. 21s.) 


WITH an engaging personal modesty and in a spirit of affectionate 
admiration, Mr. Roger Lancelyn Green narrates the Success Story of 
A. E. W. Mason, who, after an unhappy childhood at the hands of a 
narrow, domineering and unimaginative mother, after foozling his 
Oxford Degree and struggling as a small-part actor to earn his 
living, turned to writing stories, and rapidly became one of the most 
popular of English-speaking novelists. Mason’s parents were com- 
fortably off, but the family lacked tradition, and the mother (who 
was the despot of the family and liked to cut a dash) was not only 
devoid of taste, but unaware that any such thing existed. This bland 
and impenetrable mediocrity had a strange effect on the young 
Alfred, as gradually he became conscious of the obstinate limitations 
within the home-circle. A deep-down sense of shame took possession 
of him, which developed into a secret but devouring ambition to 
acquire the outward trappings of a member of a county family, and 
to show that one Mason at any rate could hold his own among men 
of breeding and culture. So far as an ancestral home and broad 
acres were concerned, the ambition remained unfulfilled; but he 
swiftly acquired the easy self-confidence, the clubability and the 
social and sporting prcclivities of the sort of country gentleman who 
was in his heyday during the twenty years preceding the war of 1914. 


Once his financial prospects as a successful writer were firmly 
established, Mason’s personal qualities had free play, and they were 
the qualities which won for his books and for himself a universal 
popularity in precisely the circles he most hoped to please. He was 
strikingly handsome in an alert and hawk-like way. Friendly and 
courteous, he was everywhere welcome among his kind, and (more 
important) treated sanguine youngsters and disappointed men with 
consideration and generous kindliness. His modesty about his 
own written work was genuine and inherent. Indeed, if only he 
had been able to rate himself more highly—to have aspired to a 
loftier level of imaginative writing, instead of playing himself down as 
a good chap enjoying a good life thanks to a lucky talent for story- 
telling—he could have put his outstanding capacities to a fuller use. 
But during the years of his early triumphs he was a clubman first, 
and a writer second or even third; and who shall gauge the loss to 
enduring letters of the social charm and nonchalant distinction of 
a Mason, an Anthony Hope, a W. B. Maxwell? Let such as had the 
privilege to fall under these writers’ personal spell preserve a grateful 
memory, pass no judgement on their choice of where and how to 
shine, and, in Mason’s case, safute what one is bound to call his 
**capacities.”” For exceptional capacities they were. 


His memory was phenomenal; and Mr. Green, commenting on the 
curious facts that now and again Mason would forget that he had 
already made use of some dramatic fragment of experience, and, 
using it again, would repeat himself almost word for word, says 
expressively, ‘‘It was as if originally he had photographed the 
incident and put the negative away in his mind.’’ His zest for 
adventure, his wiry athletic frame, his personal courage combined 
to lead him into strange corners of the world and to bring him back 
with a store of neatly docketed memories. As a boy he had loved, 
in the middle of the night, to creep out of the pretentious Dulwich 
villa, over which his mother exercised such relentless discipline, and 
wander in pitch darkness about the lanes and copses of a still rural 
suburb, afraid, yet determined to conquer fear. In the same way 
he taught himself to face the dangers of High-Alpine climbing, and 
to such effect that, alone and guideless, he made the most dangerous 
and fatiguing of all crossings of Mont Blanc—that by the Brenva, 
an experience put on permanent record inthe thrilling pages of 
Running Water (1907). 

Material for stories, then, presented no difficulty to Mason, 
Things happened to him, because every occurrence was a happening; 
and it was this keen sense of something potentially implicit in quite 
ordinary incidents which qualified him to take a front place among 
writers of detective stories. Mason’s books fall into well-defined 
groups. Romantic costume-fiction, during the dominance of 
Stevenson, Weyman and Anthony Hope, won him his early swift 








In next week’s ‘‘ Spectator ’’ Sir Norman Birkett will review 
Lord Macmillan’s ‘‘ A Man of Law’s Tale’*’; R. J. Cruikshank 
** Spectator Harvest ’’; and Sir Ronald Storrs *‘ The Travels of 
Ibn Jubayr,’’ translated and edited by R. J. C. Broadhurst. . 
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success and to the end attracted him. Social novels—usually 
turning on the impact of events in remote foreign lands on the lives 
of weil-bred English families—were equally popular, but are to the 
taste of today less satisfactory, even though they include his best- 
known story, The Four Feathers (1902). Then in 1910 came At the 
Villa Rose, which admirable entertainment inaugurated the series of 
stories for which Mason will be most enduringly remembered. 


Historical novels he wrote with a fine flourish, and the convinc- 
ingness of the characters and dialogue mattered less than the swirl of 
incident. The social novels (The Four Feathers as much as any) tend to 
verbosity, with a cursory filling-in of country-house existence and a 
gallantry of conventional sentiment which belongs to its period rather 
than to real life. The detective stories, on the other hand, have an 
economy of phrase, an unwavering attention to detail, essential to the 
sure unravelling of a tangled mystery. The contrast, for example, 
between A/ the Villa Rose and The Turnstile (published two years later) 
is So great that they might be the work of different authors—the former 
taut, perfectly controlled and devoid of padding, the latter a pro- 
tracted perfunctory drama of rich Edwardian society, such as E. F. 
Benson, W. E. Norris or Robert Hichens might have written. 


Between 1895 (he was born in 1865) and 1946 (he died in November 
1948) Mason published over thirty novels and books of stories which, 
constantly reprinted and many of them filmed, earned him from 
£6,000 to £10,000 a year. He enjoyed his money as he enjoyed his 
life. He was as lavish a spender of cash as of energy and friendship. 
Money was there to be spent, both on helping others and on making 
smooth his own continual journeyings. It is amusing to read of his 
grandiose progress from one furnished mansion to another, every 
arrangement made for him in advance, so that at the last minute 
milord could stroll on to the scene—cigar, monocle and attaché-case 
his only luggage. 

Thus Alfred Mason, undistinguished son of a chartered decountant 
from an inner-suburban home, acquired, and fully merited, a second 
nature as man-about-town, globe-trotter and friend of Everyman. 
** All my own work,’’ he could truthfully have said, had he been the 
kind to talk about himself. But all that he left of autobiography 
were a few random notes in the near-illegible hand of a dying man; 
and we must be grateful to Mr. Green for a record of a fabulous life 
which, despite a general prolixity and occasional lapses into triteness 
or cliché, has been written from the heart. This is as it should be, 
and as Mason himself would have desired. MICHAEL SADLEIR. 


Amphibious Operations 


Generals and Admirals. By John Cresswell. (Longmans. 18s.) 


AN island Power can only exert its military strength against an 
enemy by first gaining command of the sea and then transporting its 
army overseas and landing it on the enemy’s coast, or on a friendly 
coast from which it can advance against the enemy’s army. The 
British army has sometimes been landed and nourished without 
interference, as, for example, Wellington’s Peninsular Army and the 
British Armies deployed in France in the 1914-18 war, but more 
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often the enemy has disputed the landing, and the army has secured 
a footing under cover of ships’ guns. In the wars of the sailing-era 
the Army and Navy were so frequently co-operating in amphibious 
operations that Lord St. Vincent, when First Lord, proposed that the 
Army should be composed of the King’s Guards, the Artillery and 
Marines. 

In the 1914-18 war there was the great amphibious operation at 
the Dardanelles; and in the last war amphibious operations far more 
numerous, and on a far greater scale than in any previous war, were 
successfully conducted by Anglo-American forces in Europe and 
American forces in the Pacific. Operations which prior to 1938 
were executed by two co-equal partners, and since then by three 
co-equal partners, have inevitably produced problems of command, 
and it is this aspect that Captain Cresswell traces from Elizabethan 
times to the present day, illustrating his theme by accounts of many 
of the important operations. If the example of Howard and Essex at 
Cadiz in 1596 had been followed by all the commanders of amphibious 
operations in later wars, there would have been fewer disasters, but 
the General and Admiral were often at loggerheads before an expedi- 
tion sailed, and by the time they arrived at the scene of action had 
abandoned any attempt at friendly co-operation. 

Captain Cresswell gives a full account of the notorious Vernon- 
Wentworth operations in the West Indies in 1741, which ended with 
most of the force dead or fever-stricken. The amphibious operations 
of the Spanish campaigns of Queen Anne’s reign, those conducted 
under Keith and Abercrombie during the Napoleonic War and the 
Scheldt expedition of 1809 (the subject of the well-known doggerel 
rhyme) were clogged by disagreements between the commanders. 
On the other hand, these amphibious operations were nearly always 
successful when there was full and friendly co-operation. Wolfe and 
Sandars were firm friends before they left England ; so too were 
Jervis and Grey ; and at Quebec and Martinique full advantage was 
taken of the mobility of an embarked army to execute diversions and 
feints. The same cordial relations prevailed during the Dardanelles 
expedition, and the final withdrawal was a masterpiece of inter- 
service co-operation. 

Despite all this rich experience, the first amphibious operation of 
the last war against Narvik repeated all the mistakes that had ruined 
earlier operations. Incredible as it must seem, the Admiral was given 
oral orders by someone at the Admiralty who had not troubled to 


ask the War Office what action it was taking. As soon as the tide had» 


turned and consultations on large-scale amphibious operations began 
with the U.S.A., a decision had to be taken on the system of command, 
about which the two countries held different views, the British favour- 
ing the principle of joint responsibility and the Americans favouring 
unity of command under a supreme commander. 

Captain Cresswell’s account of the working of the system of com- 
mand for the great European operations and for the massive opera- 
tions of the Pacific campaign is most interesting. Despite the 


multitude and immensity of amphibious operations during the last 
three years of the war, no final verdict on the best system of command 
was reached. For the last assault on Japan the Americans reverted 
to the British practice of three commanders with joint responsibility. 
What does emerge from Captain Cresswell’s able survey is that the 


system is less important than the personalities of the Commanders. 
W. M. JAMEs. 
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William IV and His Times 


The Seven Years of William IV: A Reign Cartooned by John 
Doyle. By G. M. Trevelyan, O.M. (Avalon Press and William 
Heinemann. 42s.) 

Tue reign of William IV has never attracted from posterity even 

one-tenth of the curiosity aroused by the lives and reigns of his 

predecessor, George IV, or his successor, Victoria. Yet the con- 
clusion ** A very dull reign ’’—although, like the official inscription, 

** Dead Slow,”’ at the carriage entrance to the House of Lords, 

it is a tempting verdict—is really too facile a judgement (in both cases) 

to be sustained on mature consideration. Certainly William had 

a disappointingly heavy touch in his personal relations—the parting 

from the love of his life, Mrs. Jordan, and her subsequent death, 

.though he did feel them, seem to have had as little outward effect on 
him as a wooden spoon in the Christmas pudding. But, if we cannot 
often laugh with him, we can often laugh at him, and with some 
degree of affectionate sympathy. If we deplore the irregularity of 
his private life, we must still note with interest that the reason for his 
separation from a young lady named Polly Finch was that he would 
insist on reading The Lives of the Admirals aloud to her. He was 

a good sea-captain : ‘* Superior to near two-thirds of the list,’ said 

Nelson. And when he came to the throne his solid dependability 

that was his best characteristic ensured that he did not falter. 

He signed all the 48,000 signatures ‘* my poor brother should have 

signed,’’ even though they gave him cramp. He became popular 

with his people, and, as Madame von Biilow said, he was ‘* altogether 
such a cheerful King.”’ 

It was an excellent idea of Dr. Trevelyan’s to make a book out of 
sixty-two of the Political Sketches by John Doyle (** H. B.*’) which 
were published during William’s reign. There could probably be 
no better or more congenial way of comprehending the intricacies 
of the battle for Reform—in which the King took such a decisive 
part—than by studying these plates, which have been very well 
reproduced in collotype, and by reading the introduction and running 
commentary which Dr. Trevelyan has provided with his usual 
perspicuity and economy. John Doyle was not nearly so gifted or 
entertaining 4 draughtsman as his famous son, Richard (of Punch). 
Much of his drawing is simply lifeless repetition; his drain-pipe 
trousers look as if they had been bought ‘* off the peg ’’ by the 
score. There is no trace in John Doyle’s work of the robust satire, 
and the sense of indignant moral purpose, with which Hogarth, 
followed by Rowlandson, Gillray and Cruikshank, had established 
a tradition of English caricature. With the approach of Victorian 
** respectability,’’ this aggressive vitality departed from our cari- 
catures and went abroad, to appear in the drawings of Daumier 
and Gavarni, of Steinlen and Raemakers, and eventually to, be re- 
stored to us in our own time by David Low. But ‘‘ H. B.’’ introduced 
something quite different, and not without its own quiet merits, a 
good-humoured urbanity and detachment which directly influenced 
the line and methods of Tenniel, Carruthers-Gould, Partridge and 
** Poy.’’ Even though the fun was mild, it was a distinct advantage, 
as Dr. Trevelyan points out, to have the leading popular cartoonist 
** during the fierce faction fights of the Reform Bill °’ setting such 
a well-mannered example. 

John Doyle, with his imperturbable detachment, successfully 
avoided the reproach of pomposity which was a lurking threat to the 
cartoons of Tenniel and Partridge, and I think his work has more 
of the feeling of F.C. G.’s Westminster Cartoons. His John Bull, 
as Dr. Trevelyan says, ** is perhaps the last entirely satisfactory 
appearance of that symbolic personage in art.’’ He had the gift of 
getting a good likeness, and his leading characters, Wellington, 
Brougham, Grey and William IV himself, with his head like a 
pineapple, are very well done. Among many insipidities, there are 
some brilliant surprises, including an admirable parody of a Landseer 
picture. ‘*H. B.’’ was much addicted to balloons issuing from the 
mouths of his characters. Some of this dialogue was ingenious. 
Brougham, for example, was notoriously associated with The Times 
under Thomas Barnes, until they quarrelled, and, while introducing 
Brougham in the guise of a prisoner to two magistrates (the King and 
John Bull), Peel is made to say : ‘‘ Please your worship the Prisoner 
at the Bar is accused of incendiarism—He was often strongly suspected 
in *‘ Times ’ past of inserting inflammable matter in the night, his 
progress every where being marked by Columns of smoke ; but we 
have positive evidence of his having within the last few months 
actually set Barnes on fire ! ”’ 

The best drawings are the first, which shows Brougham as a sun- 
worshipper hailing the rising sun of William IV appearing above the 
horizon, and the last—a youthful and charming Queen Victoria, 
riding on horseback into an uncertain future between her Prime 
Minister and her Foreign Secretary. It calls to mind some of 
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2nd Ghost Book 


A collection of new stories 
by famous authors 
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WALTER DE LA MARE L. P. HARTLEY 
L. A. G. Stronc VV. S. PRITCHETT 
LAURENCE WHISTLER NANCY SPAIN 
Mary FIittT ELEANOR FARJEON 
C. H. B. KitcHEN CYNTHIA ASQUITH 
ROSE MACAULAY G. W. STONIER 


Lorp DUNSANY ELIZABETH BOWEN 


Edited by Cynthia Asquith 
Introduction by Elizabeth Bowen 


JAMES BARRIE PUBLISHERS LTD. 


The man who hid the 8th Army ! 
GEOFFREY BARKAS 


The 
Camouflage 
Story 


The build-up of supplies for the Alamein offensive 
presented many problems, but the successful solu- 
tion to each of them would have been of little use 
if Rommel’s Intelligence had known what was 
going on. It was the special triumph of Lt.-Col. 
Geoffrey Barkas, Director of Camouflage, Middle 
East, that he won the battle for secrecy against 
the deadly combination of open desert and German 
reconnaissance planes. For Barkas, who organised 
the whole camouflage system of the Middle East 
from scratch, was in charge of the vast camouflage 
set-piece staged at El Alamein and no one can tell 
with more authority than he the story of the 
spectacular devices and stratagems employed there. 
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; LORD MACMILLAN 
; A Man of Law’s Tale 





A book of reminiscences completed shortly before 
Lord Macmillan’s death. He led a full and varied 
life, and his book will be of interest to a wide 


audience. J/lustrated. 21s. 


SIR LEWIS NAMIER 
In the Nazi Era 


a 

, 

, 

* 
A further series of essays by one of the most prom- 
inent historians of our time. They deal with ** Men 

* who served Hitler,” German soldiers and diplomatists 
who now in their memoirs try to exculpate them- 
selves and their country, and with ** Surrender to 

* Danger ’’ in the crisis of 1938, as seen in the 

? published official documents. 12s. 6d. 
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DETENTION IN REMAND 
HOMES 


A Report of the Cambridge Department of 
Criminal Science 


Preface by L. Radzinowicz, LL.D. 


The seventh volume in a series entitled English 
Studies in Criminal Science, edited by L. Radzinowicz, 
LL.D., and J. W. C. Turner, M.A., LL.B. It deals 
with the detention of children and young people and 
is especially important in view of the increase in 


‘uvenile delinquency in recent years. 123. 6d. 
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ESSAYS ON THE 
SOCIOLOGY OF KNOWLEDGE 


KARL MANNHEIM 


International Library of Sociology 25s. net 


A group of essays in which the author first elaborated 
his insight into the social dimensions of thinking. It 
is the second such volume to be edited and published 
posthumously. 
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PETER MUNZ 


18s. net 


The author studies Hooker’s relations with St. Thomas, 
with Marsilius of Padua, with Aristotle and with Plato, 
Richard Hooker is a link between the medieval and 
the modern world, and this is a study in the history of 
ideas. 


THINKING IN OPPOSITES 


PAUL ROUBICZEK 
21s. net 


The author argues against a current tendency to find a 
unitary explanation of the whole of the universe; his 
alternative method shows that there is a direct connec- 
tion between the laws of thinking. and ethics. 
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the last lines—written at about the same time—by another graceful 
political commentator, W. M. Praed, which are rather touching in 
their invocation and anticipation :— 
** That she may seek the right and just ; 
That she may shun the false and mean ; 
That she may win all love and trust, 

Blessing and blest—God save the Queen ! ’ 
With the substitution of Churchill for Melbourne and Eden for 
Palmerston, this drawing is adaptable to our own day, and leaves 
us with the feeling, so familiar to cinema audiences, that ** this is 


where we came in.’’ Derek HUDSON. 


A Colonial Officer in the Pacific 


A Pattern of Islands. By Arthur Grimble. 18s.) 
As instructive as it is entertaining, this loosely-knitted book of 
recollections of the author’s early career as a colonial officer among 
the atolls of the Gilbert and Ellice group in the Western Pacific 
reminds us once again that our, Colonial system not only can but 
on occasion actually does thw up officials who combine the 
necessary high administrative gifts with the now rarer ones of a 
truly cultivated and reflective mind. Anybody who has survived 
the tepid social atmosphere of official life in a British Crown Colony 
must at some time or another have wondered just why, when we can 
export intact such major institutions as our judicial system, we 
cannot export other essential components of civilised existence— 
good architecture, for instance, good talk, some rudimentary 
interest in music, painting or literature. If all our colonial admini- 
strators had been of the calibre of Sir Arthur Grimble, this question 
might never have had to be asked. 

The tone of A Pattern of Islands, while jovial, even racy, is also 
erudite and extraordinarily humane. The book belongs to a 
distinguished tradition—that of those fascinating volumes with which 
learned pioneer administrators of the last century would round off 
their careers, or while away their evenings in some swampy corner 
of the tropical world—books which range from works of solid, 
sombre scholarship like Sir Hugh Low’s Notes During a Residence 
in Sarawak to the gay collections of Malayan essays and stories of 
Sir Frank Swettenham, these latter, perhaps, books to which A 
Pattern of Islands bears some light, superficial resemblance. 

A romantic by temperament, with a bias against Kipling and thus 
in favour of Stevenson, the author first landed as a cadet on Ocean 
Island, the Government headquarters for the immediate administra- 
tion of the Gilbert and Ellice groups, some weeks before the outbreak 
of the First German War. In those days, he assures us, *‘a tallish, 
pinkish, long-nosed young man, fantastically thin-legged and woefully 
mild of manner,’’ with a young newly-married wife, he had first to 
face the discomfort of a long and squalid voyage from Australia, 
and then the shock of disillusion on seeing, as a first glimpse of 
Ocean Island, the dusty, ugly sheds of the copra-factory there. But 
it was not long before he was immersed in the authentic tropical 
world of the islands—the world of the slatted palm-leaf shadows, 
the coral reefs, hibiscus blooms and flaming Barbados Pride—and 
there was no disappointment here. He remained in the islands for 
almost twenty years, ending up as Resident Commissioner on 
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Ocean himself, and accumulating an unparalleled store of knowledge 
about the history, traditions, manners, minds and ways of their 
denizens. Into this store he has dipped to make his book. 

His first step, on his nervous and not wholly welcome arrival at 
Ocean Island (the Resident Commissioner had begged the Colonial 
Office not to send out an inexperienced cadet), was to ask his Chief 
how soon he could begin learning Gilbertese. His next was to do 
severe damage to the roof of the Residency dining-room, during the 
Commissioner’s siesta hour, by trying to blast a hole for a new 
cistern with gelignite in the backyard. In telling this story, and many 
others against himself, Sir Arthur seems to win not merely our 
confidence but our affection, for who has not experienced the awful 
results Of anxious and excessive zeal on taking up, as a very young 
man, a very new and very alien job? When adequately acquainted 
with the language, he was sent off on a tour of the islands, to act as 
**doggie’’ to a famous District Officer recruiting for the copra- 
factory; and, not long after the changes of 1915 by which the Gilbert 
and Ellice Protectorate became a Colony, he was given his first 
district, with headquarters on the atoll of.Tarawa. From then on 
he seems to have had, more or less, a delightfully free hand. 

In the absence of other Europeans upon these atolls the Grimbles 
were happily dependent upon the islanders themselves for society, 
learning their exquisite, elaborate code of manners, admiring their 
sensibility, humour and good taste. Without any conscious attempt 
to do so, Sir Arthur makes out an irrefutable case for the advantages 
of British rule for these islanders, who before the arrival of H.M.S. 
Royalist in 1892 were constantly engaged on inter-clan wars, and lived 
in a state of perpetual uncertainty and danger. But, this apart, his 
book should be read both for the incidental information and the 
simply excellent yarns it contains—strange, indeed weird and in some 
cases alarming yarns, which are presented with a convincing simplicity 
and a completely:open mind. One does not often end a book with 
such a thorough liking for its author as A Pattern of Islands willy- 
nilly inspires; and at the end of it one can well imagine the regret 
with which the Gilbert Islanders must have seen Sir Arthur leave to 
take up a more important and more eminent, but surely not more 
interesting, position as Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Seychelles. JAMES Pope-HENNESSY. 


Plant Communities 
Downs and Dunes. By Sir Edward Salisbury. (Bell. 45s.) 


Tuis book is an expanded and much enlarged version of two courses 
of lectures delivered by Sir Edward to the Royal Institution. In 
essence it is an ecological survey of the downland and dune flora 
of these islands, with special and detailed reference to the influence 
of soil-content, climatic conditions, etc., upon the plants themselves; 
and it must therefore be regarded, to some extent, as a purely technical 
treatise intended for the student of ecology. Yet it is, in fact, a great 
deal more than that; for Sir Edward’s range is comprehensive, and 
he approaches his subject not merely from the point of view of an 
ecologist—or even Of a field-botanist—but also from that of the 
historian, the geologist and the poet. One feels that he possesses a 
genuine love for the **green round bosom of the windswept wold’’ 
and for the desolate dune-slacks of Braunton or Kenfig, so that he 
contrives to communicate his profound and specialised knowledge 
in a way which must appeal not only to the serious student but to 
anybody with even the slightest interest in botany or, for that matter, 
in the history and configuration of the English countryside. 

Especially interesting, in this connection, is his account of the bare, 
**whale-backed’’ downs which we tend to regard as an immemorial 
feature of our landscape; in fact they are nothing of the kind, and, 
if they were not regularly grazed, would soon revert to the primitive 
woodland and scrub which covered them in Neolithic times. Thus 
the familiar downland flora, with its *‘typical’’ association of short 
grasses, thyme, milkwort, rockrose, bee orchid, etc., is iff a sense an 
artificial, man-made affair; and one has only to visit certain downland 
areas where grazing has been irregular to notice the rapid growth of 
low scrub and of the tall, coarse-growing grass, Brachypodium 
pinnatum—the recent increase of which, in some districts, may possibly 
account for the loss of several rarities. 

Much of the material in this book is drawn from a lengthy and 
painstaking series of laboratory experiments, among which may be 
mentioned, as being of special interest, those which deal with the 
effect of calcium on root-development. The results are well illus- 
trated in a number of drawings, showing a ‘‘control’’ plant grown 
in non-calcareous soil and a specimen of the same species grown on 
similar soil to which chalk has been added. Much of the purely 
technical matter is frankly heavy going for the non-specialist, who 
will be tempted to turn—if he is anything of a botanist—to the 
sections in which Sir Edward deals with individual plants. His 
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Investment without anxiety 


Surely, there never has been a time when it has been more 
necessary than it is today to safeguard your Capital and Savings. 
You can be as sure as you can be sure of anything that the money you 
invest in Planet Building Society Shares will be worth exactly the same, 

plus any Interest you allow to accrue, when you wish to withdraw 
it. And the Interest from day of investment to day of withdrawa) 
is 2}% net per annum, the Society paying the Income Tax. 
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A FORUM OF IDEAS FOR THE CLERGY 


That there are men with the ability to write good sermons has 
been demonstrated by the winning entries in the ‘* Spectator’s ”’ 
Ideal Sermon competition. We believe that when a sermon is 
good it should be shared with other churches, that those with a 
special gift of preaching might well help others by sharing sermon 
notes, significant thoughts, effective illustrations, helpful quota- 
tions and experiences. It was this belief that prompted us to 
offer exclusively to the clergy a monthly service: TO and FRO 
—TO the clergy for use FROM the pulpit. It gives no com. 
pleted sermons but aims only to stimulate and help the clergy, 
in their sermons, to strengthen the vital link with their congre- 
gations. Payment is made for all contributions accepted. 

The annual subscription for TO and FRO is one guinea (post 
free). For free specimen copy write to: TO and FRO, Il, 
Ludgate Square, E.C.4. 
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This autumn a Bible was flown out to East 
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This is the first complete Bible in Standard 
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a vast stretch of Africa. Each copy costs at least 
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descriptions of these gain much by the fact that each species is 
considered, not as an isolated entity, but as a member of the **habitat 
community’’ of which it forms a part. The plants are illustrated by 
numerous photographs taken in sifu: many of these are excellent, 
though their merit must necessarily depend to some extent upon 
the character of the plant itself. Thus the Dune Chickweed is hardly 
photogenic, nor is the Bastard Toadflax (Thesium humifusum), 
and only the eye of faith could be expected to recognise either as here 
depicted. 

Sir Edward writes pleasantly enough, though his syntax is occasion- 
ally somewhat inelegant. The present reviewer hesitates to carp at 
inaccuracies, but surely the name Orchis incarnata has now ceased 
to be valid; and it is hardly true to say of Orchis militaris that **no 
fresh stations appear to have been observed [for it] since 1939,’ 
since its first reappearance after an absence of twenty-five years 
occurred in 1947. Nor is Orchis purpurea exactly a ‘‘rarity’’ in Kent, 
where it occurs in over a hundred localities, often very abundantly, 
and appears, fortunately, to be on the increase. 

For amateurs of misprints, it may be noted that a former work 
of Sir Edward’s is referred to on p.3 as The East Anglican Flora— 
a title which might well give rise to some curious speculations in 
ecclesiastical circles. JOCELYN BROOKE. 


The Story of Archaeology 


Gods, Graves and Scholars. By C.W.Ceram. (Gollancz and Sidg- 
wick and Jackson. 2ls.) 

Tue sub-title of this book is ‘‘the story of archaeology.’’ The story 
which archaeology has taught us in the last hundred to hundred and 
fifty years is twofold. First it has told us of the existence of the great 
protohistoric and prehistoric civilisations of the Aegean, south-west 
Asia, Egypt, Iran, India, China and America that lay behind and 
alongside the known historic civilisations of Greece, Rome, Egypt 
and Assyria. Secondly it has taught us the immense antiquity of 
man, and unfolded the dramatic story of man’s long struggle, from 
his first efforts at tool-making through nearly three-quarters of a 
million years to the dawn of urban, literate life. 

Ceram’s book does not intend to be a history of archaeology; as he 
says in his preface, it was written *‘without scholarly pretensions,’’ 
and his aim was ‘‘to portray the dramatic qualities of archaeology, 
its human side.’’ To do this he has had to be selective with his 
material, but it is difficult to understand why his selection has com- 
pletely excluded the second main element in the story of archaeology 
—the story of the discovery of prehistory. This story is full of the 
personal incident which is grist to Ceram’s mill—the Marquis of 
Sautuola’s daughter at Altamira, for example, or the little dog Robot 
at Lascaux. Nowhere in this long book do we read of the years of 
excitement and scholarship that have revealed the life of the bar- 
barians living in Europe when the Egyptian and Minoan-Mycenean 
civilisations were flourishing. Stonehenge only appears because 
Petrie once wrote a book about it, and as far as our author is con- 
cerned the heroes of the story of European archeolcgy—men like 
C. J. Thomsen, Lord Avebury, Boucher de Perthes, Oscar Montelius 
and General Pitt-Rivers for example—might never have existed. 

Ceram, then, has confined himself to halr the story of archaeology, 
and even here he has been selective. He writes only of the dis- 
covery of Graeco-Roman antiquity, of Egypt, of Mesopotamia and 
of Middle America. The great Indus civilisation is dismissed in a 
few lines, the Hittites in fewer; it is as though no one had ever 
excavated Zimbabwe or Anau, and as though Sir Aurel Stein had 
never been. ‘**‘We know a great deal about the history of Chinese 
culture,’” Says Ceram, but *‘our knowledge derives hardly at all 
from excavation.’’ Yet from Sinanthropus to Anyang the history 
of excavation in China in the last fifty years is one of the most 
exciting stories of archaeology. 

The author has selected his tield, and in it has concentrated delib- 
erately on personalities. We move through animated accounts of 
Schliemann at Troy and Mycenae, Arthur Evans in Crete, Cham- 
pollion wrestling with hieroglyphs, Flinders Petrie in Egypt, Howard 
Carter breaking in to the tomb of Tutankhamon, Botta at Nineveh, 
Woolley in the Royal Tombs at Ur, Stephens and Catherwood at 
Copan, and E. H. Thompson diving into the Sacred Well at Chichen- 
Itza. The personal element in the adventures of these and other 
archaeological pioneers is perhaps emphasised at the cost of their 


_scientific endeavours and achievements, but this is Ceram’s purpose, 


and it makes his narrative more exciting and more readable. 

This book was originally published in Germany in 1949, and its 
German sales have been very large. It has now been translated into 
a dozen other languages. Its sales in England will be large because 
it is written in an interesting way and it is concerned with an exciting 
and little-known story. Sometimes the style is jerky and savours of 
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newspaper sensationalism, but there are chapters so absorbing that 
it is impossible to put the book down. Ceram has failed to convey 
to his readers the magnificent march of prehistoric events which 
excavation and research have revealed. He has omitted much that 
properly belongs to ‘‘the story of archaeology,’’ but he has given us 
part of that story in a book full of exciting anecdote and enthralling 
personalities that cannot fail to show the reader the romance of 
the search for early man. GLYN E, DANIEL. 


A Wireless Aeneid 


The Aeneid of Virgil. Translated by C. Day Lewis. 
Press. 2Is.) : 

THE popularity of the Penguin prose translations, especially Mr. 
Rieu’s Odyssey, has shown that, with drastic sacrifice of form to 
content, a classical masterpiece can interest a wide public. The B.B.C. 
was not wholly quixotic in commissioning a rendering of the Aeneid 
for broadcasting, and Professor Day Lewis was an obvious choice. 
But whereas the Odyssey, simply as a story, might capture the Home 
Service, the Aeneid is definitely Third Programme. When Mr. Day 
Lewis says, ** Some of it—particularly the passages where Virgil is 
concerned with propaganda, and illustrating the glorious destiny 
of the Roman people, culminating in the Emperor Augustus— 
would be liable to bore the listener,’’ he might as well have said, 
** The whole theme of the Aeneid demands both knowledge and 
historical imagination only to be expected in bulk among Third 
Programme listeners.’’ He is also aware that of all epics this depends 
most on its language, that 

** Being acquainted with grief, I am learning to help the unlucky ** 
is no equivalent of 

** Haud ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco.’’ 
He is therefore prepared to cut immense losses and admit that 
** although the Aeneid is more than a narrative poem, its narrative 
level is the highest one can hope to attain.”’ 

But no live poet could really be content to retail the Aeneid simply 
as a story : even its least discriminating admirers have never com- 
mended it as that. Mr. Day Lewis naturally hankers to be ‘* like 
his author,”’ and he retains the aid of verse. His medium is a sprung 
rhythm with six beats to a line (not always evident as such to the 
silent reader). Occasional ‘* hexameter-endings ’’ echo (but how 
faintly !) 


(Hogarth 


** the stateliest measure 
Ever moulded by the lips of man.’’ 
The elasticity allows him to be realistically vivid, but it can also betray 
him into banality. 
** Then first the full horror of it all was borne in upon me. 
In a daze : the picture of my dear father came to mind, 
As | watched king Priam, a man of the same age, cruelly wounded, 
Gasping his life away ; I pictured my Creusa 
Deserted, my home pillaged, and the fate of my little Ascanius. 
I glanced round, wishing to see what force of men was left me. 
All were gone : utter exhaustion and sickness of heart 
Had made them drop from the roof to the ground or into the flames.” 
There the rhythm gives life. On the other hand, 
** Otherwise I’d not be sitting apart here and putting up with 
Every humiliation ”’ 
seems too prosy even for prose, let alone for Juno’s climactic speech 
of reconciliation. Generally speaking, the fall of Troy holds ,one, 
and the wars in Italy are a weary anti-climax. It could hardly be 
otherwise. 

In his diction Mr. Day Lewis often evinces the sensitivity of a true 
poet, especially in descriptive passages ; but he also courts disaster. 
Not content to confine his appeal to the Third Programme listener, 
he wavers in his faith : ‘* The need to hold the listener’s attention, 
or rather to spur it when it might be flagging, was my excuse, if not 
my justification, for introducing here and there a sharp bold collo- 
quialism, or a deliberate cliché which might stimulate by appearing 
in an unfamiliar context.’’ It is not that all modernisms are out of 
place—** its gunmetal neck puffed out ’’ is excellent of a snake ; but 
** shindy ’’ and ‘* souvenirs ’’ and ** He’s had it ! ’’ and ** This is 
the pay-off ’’ just won’t do. What is meant to be a cocktail tastes 
like castor-oil, and we cannot lose ourselves in the story for anxiety 
that the next line may administer the nasty dose. This misguided 
experiment was not suggested by the peculiar conditions of broad- 
casting ; for Mr. Day Lewis’s fresh and generally pleasing Georgics, 
published in 1940, punctured Virgil pzriodically with a ** sabotage ”’ 
or ** swanky °’ or ** municipal racket.’’ If the critics had then cried 
out loudly and unanimously, ** non tali auxilio . . .”’, this otherwise 
sincere and always interesting Aeneid might have been free from a 
gratuitous taint which could prove fatally infectious. 

L. P. WILKINSON, 
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thrills of travel along our English roads. To-day the ends 
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“Fictions Onely and False Hair - 


A Reading of George Herbert. By Rosemond Tuve. (Faber. 25s.) 


GeorGe Hersert has always been considered an easy poet. Alone 
of the metaphysicals he was enjoyed and reprinted throughout the 
Victorian age, when The Temple, with its margins ruled after the 
manner of an Oxford frame, took its place beside Bunyan and 
Paradise Lost—on the shelf for Sunday reading. Herbert seemed to 
our grandparents the poet of the Authorised Version and the Book 
of Common Prayer. But how wrong that simple assumption was! 


No one, Professor Tuve has toilfully discovered, can appreciate the - 


point—and the essential conventionality—of Herbert’s imagery who 
is not familiar with the theological works which were his habitual 
reading, who does not know the symbolism of the stained glass which 
must have been his everyday picture-book, who is not readily able 
to trace to its source in a Latin Father or in some mediaeval allegori- 
sation of Holy Writ a metaphor which in his innocence he might 
suppose to be Herbert’s own invention. It is necessary, she thinks, 
in order to appreciate the apparently straightforward and delightful 
** Church Windows,”’ to know that ** Honorius, writing * Of the 
Windows of the Church * in the Gemma Animae, makes them repre- 
sent the doctors of the church, who transmit the light of true doctrine, 
and that the glass is mens doctorum.’’ It is with relief that one 
turns to the poem itself to find it as transparent as its title. 


Herbert, as Professor Tuve states, would use ‘* a traditional 
central invention or imaginative similitude, and bore down within 
it to discover new veins of meaning.’’ The source of this central 
invention is, despite her doubts, usually familiar to anyone brought 
up on the Bible and occasional churchgoing. Sometimes, however, 
it is drawn from some book or picture now forgotten. A little casual 
browsing in earlier poetry, particularly in the three volumes of 
mediaeval lyrics collected by Professor Carleton Brown, is enough 
to show the reader the extent to which Herbert was rooted in the 
Middle Ages, and to remind him that the Reformation’s break with 
scholasticism was only partial. We have lately been shown how 
close to the mediaeval tradition were such poets as Sir Thomas Wyatt 
and Spenser, who were once thought of as pure figures of the Renais- 
sance. George Herbert must now. be added to their number, and 
in so far as Professor Tuve’s book goes to establish that fact it is 
both valuable and enlightening. 

In so far, however, as it tends to suggest that the reading of his 
poetry is more difficult than in fact it is, it does him a serious dis- 
service. Professor Tuve—of Connecticut College—rates the common 
reader’s knowledge of the Scriptures extremely low. Indeed she 
almost ignores that humble person's existence altogether, when she 
begins what he hopes will be an introduction to some little-known 
poems of Herbert’s, which he may enjoy, by a lengthy argument 
over certain of those famous ambiguities with William Empson, with 
whose method she does not fundamentally disagree. Some asides 
on the purpose of criticism tend further to confuse the issue, and a 
variety of photographic illustrations, many of them delightful in 
themselves, do not entirely succeed in their intention of throwing 
light on Herbert’s imagery from ‘* iconographical ’’ sources. 


A comparison of Professor Tuve’s method with Professor Till- 
yard’s or Miss Bradbrook’s reinforces my conviction that the 
American don writes less with hi$ or her pupils—or the general 
public—in mind than with an eye to fellow-scholars. American 
students, taking a course in mixed subjects, are probably unable to 
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follow an argument which would be simple to an English under- 
graduate reading a specialised subject. The, teacher, therefore, 
argues over their heads with his fellow dons. This would account 
for the fictions and false hair with which they sometimes embellish 
their subjects. It would also account for the failure of this book and 
of Professor Williamson’s Senecan Amble—published last year—to 
convince as they would have done if written as straightforward 
essays. J. M. COHEN. 


New Novels 


Venables. By Geoffrey Wagner. (Murray. 12s. 6d.) 
Where Nests the Water Hen. By Gabrielle Roy. (Heinemann. 
12s. 6d.) ’ 


Captain Jan. By Jan de Hartog. (Cleaver-Hume Press. 15s.) 
Home Tomorrow. By Selina Mary Edmunds. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 


But why have so many reviewers called Venables a Gothic novel ?, I 
pondered, as I got to the end of it. Why, I said, it seems to me just 
the sort of jolly book I most enjoy, a likeable hero with a mystery 
about his birth, an old country-house with mysterious noises m the 
night, a beautiful damned woman leading a fantastically expensive 
life with innumerable lovers, scene-shifts to London, Austria and 
the South of France, a touching young love-affair, and rumours 
about secret passages and hidden chambers with a final débacle on 
a scale that can only be called majestic. And how well-written it is, 
I mused, how good the minor characterisations, and then I blew out 
the lamp—for I had finished the book late at ‘night in an isolated 
old house in the depths of the country—and the wind howled and 
the rain tumbled and the waterfall roared, and I had such a night- 
mare as I can hardly remember since reading forbidden books by 
torchlight at school, and mow I know why other reviewers have 
called Venables a Gothic novel. 

Where Nests the Water Hen is a very different sort of book, hardly 
even so much a novel as a slow peaceful discursion on the life of a 
French-Canadian family in the depths of Manitoba. The Tousignants 
herd sheep on an island so isolated that to reach the nearest settle- 
ment is for most of the year a major adventure, and the three long 
sections of the book tell of Luzina’s annual journey to the town to 
bear the annual baby, of the correspondence she entered into with 
Government and the summer school-teachers that resulted from it, 
and lastly of the Capuchin priest and his benevolent peregrinations 
around his enormous parish. As one reads the book, one is pleasantly 
impressed by the goodness and simplicity that pervade it, but a little 
while after—and I have often found this lately after reading appar- 
ently good simple books—one has a growing sense of mistrust at 
so much artlessness deliberately produced by art. The ‘* Don 
Camillo ’’ books, St. Exupéry’s The Little Prince and pre-eminently 
the recent novels of Paul Gallico are others of this kind ; distrust 
awakes for the authors who, one comes to feel, have chosen simple 
goodness as an attractive proposition without—and this conviction 
is what produces the after-taste—without themselves being really 
involved in it. 

A sea-story need be only moderately good to be thoroughly 
gripping. Perhaps it is because only those people write sea-stories 
who really know their subjects, and adventure with the tang of 
reality is always irresistible. It is these two elements that hold one 
absorbed to the very end of Captain Jan, a long book and not a 
particularly well-shaped or well-written book, but continuously 
interesting through voyage after voyage with the ocean-going tug- 
boats, and even interesting on land so long as land involves the 
machinations of the wicked owners and the counter-struggle of the 
good honest seaman Jan. Where land involves Captain Jan in 
emotional relationships with women, the book descends to a far 
more ordinary level, but this is a common fault of sea-stories, and 
equally marred The Cruel Sea. 


This is one of those weeks when what to offer readers for their 
last novel is far from clear. Would you like a powerful story of 
incest on a lonely American farm? I didn’t. Would you like the 
love-story of Samuel and Elizabeth Pepys? No; somehow I feel 
you are the sort of readers who would prefer the original. There’s 
a bar-life-in-New-York book, very clipped sentences, thoroughly 
New Yorker style, but it suffers from the disadvantages of its models 
and goes on and on and on. So I think we'll have the book that’s 
best of its kind, even though that kind is a fairly simple one, and 
choose Home Tomorrow, a first novel about a nice young school- 
mistress who goes wrong for love, vet is given the chance, through 
slow emotional struggle with the son she mustn’t acknowledge, to 
find deserved happiness in the end. MARGHANITA LASKI. 
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Hi ! 


Total Assets £136,630,000 i 
ABBEY NATIONAL \ 
BUILDING SOCIETY ~~ 


HEAD OFFICE: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 ii whi 
{hit} Mm I} i For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory Hl | Hi 
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ON 
EXECUTORS 
& TRUSTEES 


Have you thought about 


appointing an executor ? 





Your friend or your partner 
may be willing to take on 


the duty; but is it fair to 





leave him with the respon- 








sibility, and are you sure he 


Trustee Department : 
1 PRINCES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2 


will be there ? 

National Provincial Bank 
is well fitted to act for you. However complex your 
affairs may be, they will be handled with skill, courtesy 
and sympathetic understanding. 


Enquiries will be welcomed at any Branch 


without obligation, 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C,2 
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SIGNALS 


eo for SAVING 


Res Dy the Society f 
in all cases.- és 


RESERVE FUND. esseooe BLUES LL SR OLa aE 
Head O#ice: HIGH ST..SKIPTON cS) Tel: 48764388 





Please 
Remember 
Music’s 

Own Charity 


The Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund is the ONLY Charity 
for musicians entirely sup- 
ported by voluntary con- 
tributions that disburses 
thousands of pounds annu- 
ally to unemployed, sick and 
aged professional musicians 
who are not members or con- 
tributors to its funds. Will 
you please help in this great 
work ? 


















Please send a Donation TODAY 
to the Honorary Treasurer, 
Baroness Ravensdale. 


MUSICIANS’ 





BENEVOLENT FUND 


f FOUNDED 1N MEMORY OF 


ST.CECILIA’S HOUSE -7 CARLOS PLACE: LONDON’ Wi! 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


THERE is something very like a stalemate in 
the stock markets. Against the background 
of gradual recovery—at least in what may 
be termed our basic economic conditions— 
few people are willing to sell. Equally, after 
the rally in gilt-edged prices and leading 
industrial ordinary shares during the summer 
months there is little enthusiasm to increase 
commitments on the buying side. Investors 
appear to have lost a sense of direction, at 
any rate for the time being, and to have 
decided to await more convincing evidence 
than has latterly been available of the next 
developments. - Prices are thus tending to 
drift and no real trend is discernible. While 
I see no reason to look for any sustained 
rise in markets, I shall be surprised if between 
now and the end of the year prices fail to 
keep reasonably firm. 


Brush Profit Outlook 

Investors are receiving indications from 
many sections of industry just now of the 
effects on earnings of the transition from 
sellers’ to buyers’ markets. During the past 
week there have been several reductions in 
interim .dividends, and although some have 
not been supplemented, as they ought to be, 
by any up-to-date review of trading con- 
ditions they all tell the same story of reduced 
earnings. Among the companies which have 
announced a maintained interim is Brush 
Electrical Engineering, the key concern in 
the Brush Aboe group, but in repeating the 
4 per cent. interim the directors give share- 
holders a plain warning that this year’s 
profits are likely to fall below last year’s 
level.. This forecast is bound to come as 
a -disappointment to Brush Ordinary 
stockholders after the encouraging review 
of prospects at the annual meeting in May. 
Stockholders will derive some consolation, 
however, from the board’s intimation that 
the group has a substantial volume of 
orders on its books and that next year’s 
trading should be on a satisfactory level 
provided that wages and prices remain 
stable. The decision to maintain the 
interim of 4 per cent. certainly implies a 
measure of long-term confidence, and also 
that whatever reduction in profits is experi- 
enced this year will not be catastrophic. 
For 1951 the 4 per cent. interim was followed 
by a 6 per cent. final, as in the two preceding 
years, and the 10 per cent. total was covered 
by earnings of just over 40 per cent. The 5s. 
Ordinary units now quoted just over par 
are yielding close on 10 per cent. Even 
allowing for the fact that this company has 
still to carry through a large-scale refinancing 
operation to replace bank loans by perman- 
ent capital I think the Ordinary units are a 
reasonable holding. 


Dene Shipping Progress 

Dene Shipping, the tramp-owning con- 
cern closely associated with Silver Line, has 
achieved a further sharp increase in earnings 
for the year to July 31st. Group profit, after 
tax, reflects the higher level of freight rates 
in an increase from £85,743 to £148,274. 
Moreover, the profit figure has been struck 
after charging £248,370, against £108,860, 
for U.K. taxation. Following their con- 
servative distribution policy Mr. Henry 
Barraclough and his co-ordinators have 
decided merely to maintain the Ordinary 


dividend at 15 per cent., a rate which is 
covered over five times by the available net 
earnings. They supplement the 15 per cent. 
dividend, however, by an extra Is. per 10s. 
share, free of tax, out of the company’s 
large capital reserves. Following these 
results Dene Shipping 10s. shares have been 
fairly steady around 30s. 6d., at which they 
yield just under 5 per cent. on the 15 per 
cent. dividend, without taking into account 
the tax-free payment. This company is 
well entrenched in the trade, has alert 
management and in recent years has built 
up a strong financial position. It also holds 
a substantial block of Silver Line shares, 
which should prove a good revenue-earner 
in the years to come. I do not advise 
holders to sell. 


Dowty Equipment Record 

In face of conditions which in the matter 
of costs must have been far from easy 
Dowty Equipment, the Cheltenham concern 
which manufactures aircraft landing-gears 
and fuel pumps and fuel control systems for 
jet turbines, has achieved a new record of 
earnings. For the year to March 3lst net, 
profits have risen by £130,000 to £560,000, 
before deducting taxation, and by £23,500 
to £205,800 after providing for tax. There 
can be no surprise, in the light of these 
figures, at the board’s decision to raise 
the Ordinary dividend from 18 per cent. 
tax free to 20 per cent. tax free, even though 
a larger capital ranks for the final payment. 
The dividend is covered nearly four times 
over and in relation to the future one has 
to keep in mind that the £250,000 of new 
money raised by the new share issué towards 
the end of last year can only have con- 
tributed a modest sum to the earnings 
figures just disclosed. On account of the 
current financial year ending next March 
the board has declared a 10 per cent. interim, 
which indicates confidence in the earnings 
prospect. Dowty 5s. shares have moved up 
by several shillings in recent months, but 
at 31s. are still yielding just over 6 per cent. 
less tax. In view of the proved capacity 
of the management and the obvious scope 
for expansion in the company’s field of 
activities the shares look like being a pro- 
gressive investment. 


A Textile Surprise 

A sharp increase in profits coming from 
a textile concern is in these days a sufficiently 
rare event to call forcomment. This remark- 
able achievement is announced by the Barber 
Textile Corporation, cotton waste merchants, 
spinners and weavers of cotton and rayon, 
a Bolton concern with an excellent financial 
record. Profits for the year to July 3lst, 
before tax but after a practicllay unchanged 
depreciation charge, rose by £66,500 to 
£692,000. As the tax provision was only 
£7,000 up at £369,000 the net surplus was 
£59,000 higher at £323,000. The directors 
maintain the dividend by paying 13}? per 
cent. on a capital doubled by a 100 per cent. 
scrip bonus last December. The figures show 
that this dividend is covered about five times 
over. Just how this company has emerged 
unscathed from the textile recession is not 
yet explained, but one must assume that its 
forward sales and stock position were 
skilfully contrived. Large sums are put to 


1952 


reserves which, despite the recent scrip 
bonus, still stand at a figure in excess of the 
issued equity capital. Barber .Textile 4s. 
Ordinary shares are now quoted around 
4s. 6d. and give a return of over 12} per cent. 
In view of the company’s remarkable record 
and the strength of the financial position 
— must be judged under-valued at this 
level. 


Fairey Aviation Results 

Some of the benefits of the company’s 
policy of ploughing substantial sunts back 
into the business are apparent in the latest 
results of Fairey Aviation. For the year 
to March 31st consolidated trading profits 
of this group were £805,000, of which 
£525,000 was derived from the completion of 
business from earlier years. For 1950-51 the 
group profit of £657,000 included £420,000 
from that source. If one eliminates these 
delayed credits group trading profits are seen 
to have risen by about £43,000 to £280,000, 
The dividend is maintained at 25 per cent. and, 
as usual, is well within distributable earnings, 
The outlook appears to be for a continuing 
high level of activity. This company’s naval 
and anti-submarine aircraft is on the top 
priority list and the group’s activities are 
increasing in the manufacture of helicopters 
and guided missiles. Fairey 10s. Ordinary 
shares are now quoted at 32s. 6d. to give a 
return of 7? per cent. They look good value 
for money at this price. 


A Preference Under Par 


For investors whose main interest is in 
the possibility of capital appreciation, rather 
than immediate income, the £1 74 per cent. 
Cumulative Participating Preference shares 
of Burberrys, the clothing manufacturers 
and retailers, look attractive at the present 
price of 14s. This company, in common 
with most other textile concerns, has suffered 
a sharp setback. For the year to March 3lst 
its net profit, after tax, was only £10,200, 
against £145,597 in the preceding year. This 
sharp fall was due, in great part, to the 
necessity for writing down stocks to market 
values, and in the light of the net profit 
figures the directors decided not to pay any 
dividend on the Preference or Ordinary 
stocks. The 7} per cent. Cumulative 
Preference dividend is, therefore, in arrears 
since March 3ist, 1951, the equivalent of 
about Is. 3d. net. At the annual meeting 
held earlier this month the chairman said 
that there had recently been some improve- 
ment in the company’s retail sales and in 
the volume of wholesale orders booked. 
He also hinted at the possibility of a merger 
with another undertaking. What seems to 
me to give the Preference shares speculative 
merit is, first, the substantial voting power 
which they command, which could scarcely 
be ignored in any amalgamation scheme, 
and, second, the strength of the assets 
position. At March 3ist net liquid assets, 
taking book values for stocks, amounted to 
£781,000. If one makes a further allowance 
for possible stock write-downs one could 
safely put this figure at £500,000. On top 
of that there were freehold premises carried 
at what must surely be an under-valuation in 
present conditions of £609,000 and other 
fixed assets of nearly £100,000. Altogether, 
therefore, assets behind the £1 million of 
Preference capital appear to give a full cover 
of 20s. a share. Around 14s. the shares look 
worth putting away for an eventual recovery. 
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